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YOU’VE NEVER USED A PHONE LIKE THIS BEFORE" 
The New i600 From Nextel. 


Referring to our new i600 as a “phone” borders on understatement. Because cellular calling is just the beginning 
of what it lets you do. You can also communicate instantly, by pressing one button, with our exclusive Nextel 
Direct Connect™ feature. It's a two-way radio for business people, but it’s digital and costs a fraction of cellular. 
The 1600 digital cellular phone, manufactured by Motorola. lets you receive text/numeric pages as well as voice 
mail. And its Caller ID function allows you to more efficiently manage your calls. It’s small and light weight, but 
we've managed to pack the i600 with all the latest features including: a long-life battery, three-way calling, 


call waiting, vibrating silent ringer, two lines and nine selectable ring styles. It's the new i600 from Nextel. 


Don't call it a phone, call it a whole new way to communicate. Call 1.800.NEXTELS. NEXTEL 


1998 Nextel Communications. All rights reserved, Nextel, the Nextel logo, Nextel Direct Connect and You've Never Used A Phone Like This Betore 
demarks and/or servicemarks of Nextel Communications, Inc. “Motorola is a registered trademark of Motorola. inc. www.nextel.com 
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Built for Speed. 


Its no coincidence wall systems specifying 
new certified 100% PyroTherm" High 
Performance Concrete Masonry Units 
(HPCMUs) are being completed at record 
speeds. After all, a 100% PyroTherm 
HPCMU isnt your run-of-the-mill, “stock” 
grey block. Its more like a formula racer 
Re-engineered to be the best CMU ever 
made, the new 100% PyroTherm® HPCMU 
is manufactured according to strict purity, 
weight, strength and other performance 
requirements using only pure, carefully 
graded, low-density PyroTherm” aggregate 
The use or blending af other impure, 
combustible or heaver filers that would sap 


performance is strictly prohibited. So when 
you specify 100% PyroTherm’ HPCMUSs, you 
always Can expect a consistently high quality, 
high strength, reduced weight CMU that helps 
masonry crews really lay tracks on the job site 
You can also expect lower substructure 
costs off the starting line due to reduced 
structural loading and re-bar requirements. As 
for strength, HPCMUs have the horsepower 
NCMA testing shows HPCMUs exceed ASTM 
minimum sirength specifications by 65% to 
250%. HPCMUs are efficient energy users, 
too, saving up to 50% on energy costs vs 
titt-wall systems. HPCMUs even deliver an 
added measure of safety and performance 


with enhanced fire resistance and superior 
noise abatement. Well proportioned and 
sharp-edged, HPCMUs have a high tensile 
Strain capacity to resist chipping better, so 
your designs cross the finish line looking 
great every time 

For the high price-performance today's 
clients demand, offer your clients the 100% 
PyroTherm” High Performance advantage 


It Pays To Check Before You Spec. 
"aa 
Pyrotherm 


To schedule a Brown Bag Lunch, call the PyroTherm” Hotline at 1-888-745-7559 or FAX 281-277-1475 today. 


See usin S 
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weet’s or visit our website at www.txi.com 
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"Masonry Success Stories” 


Take it from the people who know. 


Arch itects will show you why they chose masonry. 


We'll feature a project with each of these factors influencing 
the architect’s design decision in upcoming issues: 


@ Aesthetics. Beauty. Texture. Lasting bold color. Unique 
patterns. Masonry offers what no other product can. We'll 
feature a Texas project that shines incorporating all the above. 


@ Design Flexibility. Quality. Creativity. Masonry offers 
thousands of rich shapes, colors and textures for any style you 
want to create or match. 


@ Time of construction. Time is money. Your clients know it, 
but still demand the best from your designs. This time-line will 
map a project’s progress from start to finish. 


@ Maintenance. Building upkeep is a factor in its overall 
economics. Masonry is the leader...we’ll feature a Texas facility 
built with this in mind. 


@ Economics. Consider the lifetime of a masonry wall. Now see 
the value? This case study will show you a step-by-step of how 
masonry is a more economical system. 


Masonry. 


Exceeding your expectations. 
Satisfying your clients. 


Before making your material decision, 
call the Texas Masonry Council at 
888/374-9922. 


Texas masonry contractors and suppliers working together to ensure the strong future of masonry construction. 
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Alenco’s Acoustical windows offer long-term 
solutions against the world’s thumps and roars. 
Use Alenco Acoustical windows to help keep noise 
in its place . . . outside! 


Available in double hung, horizontal sliding and 
fixed lights, and produced in '/s” increments in 
both width and height, these windows easily replace 
older units in homes, apartments, and commercial 
buildings. They not only preserve your hearing, but 


also enhance any building’s character and beauty. A =E Foar- 
Th ld is noi h—conract Al t £ =E z £ 
e world is noisy enough—contact Alenco to = _ = E d 


find out how easily and cost-effectively acoustical 


windows can be incorporated into your home or Couisioreeil Uivistuss 
b hether retrofit or new construction. false Huld Protests, lie, 
il: noise is a problem no more! ZOU AAS [dtd Fag toy yas [GOs 
= Pi 1300 Shion seyan W T7505 
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At the Office 


Over THE YEARS, I have worked on a number of issues of Texas Architect that 
examined ideas about the workplace. Often the discussion of the projects 
we published would come around to whether the offices looked like some- 
place we would like to work. This issue was no different. As we talked to 
the architects and clients, we also talked among ourselves about what makes 


an office a good place 
to work. Are the work 
spaces comfortable, 
would they be pleasant 
to look at day after 
day, do they function 
as they were intended? 
And while these ques- 
tions are important, the 
projects presented in 
this issue inspired an- 
other question. What 
does the workplace say 
about the employer 
who built it? 

Most of the projects 
presented here were 
described by the clients 
and the architects as 
employee-driven: Ei- 
ther the workers were 
closely involved in the 
design process or the 
features included were 
intended to attract and 
retain the right kind 
of worker. We want 
our employees to be 
happy and we will 


THE TA PROFILE 


Michael Shirley 

Vice President 

Hellmuth, Obata + Kassabaum 
Houston 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Where did you go to school? B.Arch. and M.Arch., University of 


Florida 


if you could be something other than an architect, what would it be? 
Other than an architect | would want to be an explorer and pioneer. 


Who were your mentors? Gyo Obata, Paul Kennon, Bill Caudill 


What building would you most like to redesign? The Houston 


Music Hall 


If you could be any architect, who would it be? Eero Saarinen 


What is the most interesting building in Texas no one has ever 


heard of? My son’s latest fort 


Who is Texas’ most important architect (past or present)? William 


Ward Watkin 


build workplaces to ensure that they are, these 


employers say. 


Such motives are, of course, not always altruis- 
tic. Reduced turnover and improved morale 
translate directly to the bottom line. And in an 
era where downsizing and streamlining are the 
corporate strategies of choice, some skepticism 
about motives seems called for. Certainly, many 
employers believe that treating employees well is 
the right thing to do (and if it pays off, even bet- 
ter). But if companies are asking fewer people to 
do more, does having a lake or a fitness center at 
work help relieve the burden? If the push toward 
greater productivity is just carried out in more 
pleasant surroundings, then who is better off? 


Susan Williamson 


UPCOMING ISSUES 


We invite submission of 
projects to Texas Architect: 


July/August (deadline 30 
March) “The New Texas 
Vernacular” 


Navember/Oecember (deadline 
10 July) “Designing Green” 


If you have questions, or ideas 
for “News” or “Survey,” please 
call us at 512.478.7386, fax at 
512.478.0528, or e-mail at 
williamsan@txarch.com. 
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f you really want a mess in your 
office, try moving a few walls the old 
fashioned way. There's nothing like 
sledgehammers and crowbors to make 
you rethink your opprooch. At Baker 
Drywall, however, we offer a sensible 
alternative. It’s called Ultrawall, the 
moveable partition system that com- 


bines floor-to-ceiling privacy with the 
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flexibility of free-stonding half-walls. : j ; B 7 
Quite simply, your basic Ultrawall sys- “ee 3 A 
tem consists of 3/4” gypsum panels, ) 

ceiling runners, floor runners ond steel 
spline studs for quick, clean, trouble- 
free installatian. They look great, stond 
firm and provide acoustical privacy. 
Plus, they’re demountable, so you con 
accommodate future changes and 
expansion, without a lot of 
expense...or mess. Why do it the hard 
way, when you can do it the clean, 
easy way with Ultrawall? Call Baker 
Drywall ond inquire about the Ultrawall 


system today. 


(o) Baker Drywall 


Stevctvete 0b QUALITY 


Baker Drywall Co., Ine. 

P.O. Box 38299 

Dallos, Texas 75238 

TEL 972.289.5534 

FAX 972.289.4580 
hitp://www.bakerdrywall.com 
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THE RUGGED LOOK 
OF THE NEW FRONTIER 


Capture the charm and spirit of the old 
West with designer hardware from 
Craftsmen in Wood. Pulls, levers and 
cabinet hardware, available in a wide 
range of styles...all sand-cast and hand 
finished to match your own 
vision of the new frontier. a J 
f 


Send $8 for a color 
catalog showing 
our full line of 
hardware, ` 
distinctive 

doors and 
cabinetry. 


l 


S Craftsmen in Wood 


5441 West Hadley Street, #TA 
Phoenix, Arizona 85043 
(602) 278-8054 * Fax (602) 278-3431 
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SUPPORT 
TSALink 


TSALink is a TSA-member system 
for collecting and disseminating 
project information. Supporting 
PSALink is simpler than ever with 
online uploading. 


Visit the TSALink website and 
click on the Link Upload button to 
register for your own private 
online database. Keep your 
projects current without using any 
installed software. 


Call 800-478-7386 or send an 
email to ahamlin@txarch.com 


with any questions or comments 
you may have. 


www.tsalink.com 
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Oversized 


Concrete Masonry Units 
12x24, 16x16, and 16x24 sizes available 
Architectural Split-Face, Ground-Face, Glazed Surfaces 


Unique Calor Samples 4 80. 388.40) 


Service, Quality, Economy 


REA AS PLAN oT fF; 


HOME Gk WN, NATUR T 


Acme Brick. Texas-based and Texas- proud 


The ideal building material for your next project is made right here in the 


Lone Star State Írom native sail. With seven plants and fourteen sales offices across 


the state, Acme Brick spends $70 million in Texas each year. These dollars help 


bolster the local economy, which means more potential business lor Texas 


architects. Insist on the same quality that architects have relied on since 1891 


Together, we keep Texans working and the Texas economy growing 


Check your phone directory to contact your local Acme Brick Company sales office 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 
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1998 
HONORS 
PROGRAM 

Call for 
Nominations 


Each year since 1971 the Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects has recognized individuals and 
organizations outside the profession of archi- 
tecture who share its commitment to the 
quality of life in Texas. Accomplishments by 
past honorees have included roadside beautifi- 
cation; wildlife conservation; open-space 
protection; passage of laws protecting the 
public’s health, safety, and welfare; downtown 
revitalization; preservation of historic buildings 
and sites; public-school prograrns emphasizing 
environmental concerns; museum programs 
and exhibits about community architecture; 
and reporting, publications, and articles pro- 
moting the appreciation of the built and natural 
environment. 

In addition, the TSA Honors Program rec- 
ognizes TSA’s exceptional members in several 
categories and distinguished Texas architectural 
educators and writers for leadership and 
achievement. 


Award Categories 
Honorary Membership 


Awarded to an individual for long-term asso- 
ciation with architects and architecture in 
providing a better quality of life in Texas. 


Citation of Honor 
Awarded to groups or organizations outside 
the profession whose activities make significant 
contributions to the goals of the architectural 
profession for improvement of the natural or 
built environment in Texas. 


Llewelyn W. Pitts Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for a life- 
time of distinguished leadership and dedication 
in architecture. 


TSA's highest honor, awarded in memory of 
Llewelyn W. Pitts, FALA, who served as TSA 
president in 1961 and was an influential and 
dedicated AIA leader, recognizes a distin- 
guished member for lifetime leadership and 
achievement in the profession of architecture 
and the community, Although no formal nomi- 
nations are accepted, suggestions may be 
directed to the Honors Committee Chair. 


Edward J. Romieniec Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual architec- 
tural educator for outstanding educational 
contributions. 

Awarded in memory of Edward J. Rom- 
ieniec, FAIA, a former professor and dean of 
architecture at Texas A&M University and the 
first recipient of this award. Nominee must be 
a current or former member of the faculty of 
one of the seven accredited Texas schools or 
colleges of architecture, living at the time of 
nomination, and a full-time educator for at 
least five years. Criteria for selection will in- 
clude evidence of the following: reaching of 
great breadth; influencing a wide range of stu- 
dents; and the ability to maintain relevance 
through the years by directing students toward 
the future while drawing on the past. 


John G. Flowers Award 
Awarded to recugnize an individual or organi- 
zation for excellence in the promotion of 
architecture through the media. 
Awarded in memory of TSA's first executive 
vice president. 


William W. Caudill Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for profes- 
sional achievement in leadership development 
during the early years of ATA membership. 
Awarded in memory of William W. Caudill, 
FAIA, recipient of the 1985 ALA Gold Medal 
and a pioneer of architectural design, practice, 
and leadership and service to the organization 
and community. Must be an architect member 
in good standing and an active member of the 
local AIA chapter for a minimum of two years, 
not to exceed ten years (40 years of age is a rec- 
ommended maximum for a nominee). The 
nominee should be a role model to the organi- 
zation with these qualities: goes beyond the call 
of duty in service to the profession; influences 
improvement in the organization at the state 
level; encourages participation among fellow 
members and nonmembers; exemplifies quali- 
ties of leadership; and exemplifies qualities of 
professional practice. 


Architecture Firm Award 
Awarded to a TSA firm that has consistently 
produced distinguished architecture for a pe- 
riod of at least 10 years. This award is the 
highest honor the Society can bestow opon a 
firm, 


Any TSA component may nominate one 
eligible firm. Firms practicing under the 
leadership of either a single principal or sev- 
eral principals are eligible for the award. In 
addition, firms that have been reorganized 
and whose name has been changed or modi- 
fied are also eligible, as long as the firm has 
been in operation for a period of at least 10 
years. 


Nomination Procedures 


Except for the Llewelyn W. Pitts Award, each 
nomination must be submitted through the 
local chapter and must be in an approved for- 
mat. TSA will provide nomination forms and 
portfolio criteria to each local chapter. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained upon request. 

Nominations for the Llewelyn W. Pitts 
Award may be made by any TSA member in 
the form of a letter addressed to the Chair of 
the TSA Honors Committee. No portfolio is to 
be submitted. 


Selection and Notification 


Recipients of all TSA Honors Awards are cho- 
sen by the members of the TSA Honors 
Committee in June of each year. Recipient 
names (with the exception of the Pitts Award) 
are ratified by a vote of the TSA Executive 
Committee at the summer meeting. Following 
the meeting, Honors Award recipients are no- 
tified of their selection and invited to the 
Awards Luncheon that takes place during 
TSA’s Annual Meeting in the fall. 

The names of Honors Award recipients are 
published in Texas Architect. Each local chap- 
ter is responsible for notifying local media; 
however, if a chapter needs assistance, the TSA 
staff will help prepare press releases. 

Portfolios will be returned to the nominating 
chapters following the TSA summer board 
meeting. 


Presentation 


Awards will be presented during TSA’s 59th 
Annual Meeting in Austin, Texas, October 1-3, 
1998. 


Submission Deadline 


All nominations must be received in the TSA 
office no later than 5:00 p.m. on Friday, May 
29, 1998. Please direct questions to Gay 
Patterson at TSA, 512/478-7386. Nominations 
shall be sent to: 


TSA Honors Committee 

John Nyfeler, ALA, Chair 

c/o Texas Society of Architects 
816 Congress Avenue, Suite 970 
` Austin, Texas 78701 


NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 
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.. . TO SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 
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zt j brochure today: 
& 800423-1 105; 


Peace of mind is rare in construction today. 
With Architectural Building Components, it’s 
good business. How? First, we offer nine 
standing seam profiles, including curved and 
pie-shaped panels. Second, we're Texas-based, 
with the best turn around time in the business. 
We feature an A2-55 Galvalume with PPG 
Duranar Kynar 500 paint system. We can even 
manufacture at the jobsite panels too long to 
ship, eliminating end laps. Like you, we're even 
TSA members. In short, we go the extra mile. 


) Rouec TUR 
BUILDING., 
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(aif MASONRY & GLASS 
PEY SYSTEMS INC. 


9189-F Winkler 
Houston, Texas 77017 


Phone: 713/944-9716 
Fax: 713/944-1723 


Toll-Free: 800/677-6393 
San Antonio: 210/599-6260 


Master Distributor 
of American-Made 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 


PEGLASSBLOGK: 


PRODUCTS 
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So ee RY 


When designing this 
conservatory, a glass 
block curved wall 
seemed to strike a chord 
with W. Wayne Collins, 
AIA. Clearly distinctive 
glass block from 
Pittsburgh Corning 

can bring your visions to 
light, too. Just contact 
your local distributor. 


flyma Residence, 
Fallbrook, California 
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News 


More seats for Houston 10 
HOUSTON A new performance center 
promises to add to the stability of the 
central business district. 


A Remembrance 10 
AUSTIN Architect Sinclair Black, FAIA, 
pays tribute to Alan Taniguchi, FAIA, who 
died in early January. 


A Passion for Art and Rights n 
HOUSTON With the death of Dominique 
de Menil, Houston loses a piece of its 
cultural legacy. 


Media Recognition 12 
DALLAS The Dallas Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects recog- 
nized 14 in its annual delineation com- 
petition. 


Calendar 12 
Of Note: Ford files to UT 3 
Of Note: Academy Award 14 
Public work threatened 20 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. A ballot initiative in 
June in California could threaten archi- 
tects’ and engineers’ ability to compete 
for state-funded jobs. 


A “yes” in stadium vote 21 
DALLAS In a fiercely fought, narrowly 
won effort, Dallas voters passed an in- 
crease in the car rental and hotel tax to 
pay for a new sports arena. 

Of Note: A search begins 21 


Of Note: West Texas gathers 21 


Of Note: A California invite 2 
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More seats for Houston 


HOUSTON The Hobby Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, a multi-theater center to be 
built in the northwest corner of downtown 
Houston, will cap long-running plans for a 
theater district to help keep Houston's central 
business district viable. And it will give the 
city some important bragging rights: When 
the Hobby Center opens, Houston will have 
more performing-arts seats than any Ameri- 
can city except New York. 

The new Hobby Center is to be built on 
the trapezoidal site that is currently home to 
the existing Houston Music Hall and Coli- 
seum (1937, Alfred C. Finn), between Bagby 
Street and the edge of Buffalo Bayou in 
downtown, just north of Houston City Hall 
and near Bayou Place (the recently completed 
downtown entertainment complex that is 
housed in the refurbished Albert Thomas 
Convention Center),The design team for the 
project includes Robert A.M. Stern Architects 
of New York and Morris Architects of Hous- 
ton; Jules Fisher/Joshua Dachs Associates of 
New York, theater planning consultants; Jaffe 


A Remembrance 


AUSTIN On January 14, Alan Taniguchi, FAIA, 
winner of the 1996 Texas Soctety of Architects 
Llewelyn W. Pitts Award, died. The following is 
an adaptation of a letter written hy Sinclair 
Black, FAIA, in support of Taniguchi’s nomina- 
tion for the Whitney M. Young Jr. Citation, 
which be was awarded by the American Institute 
of Architects (AIA) in 1996. 

When I tire of dealing with people that I 
do not like and cannot respect, it helps me to 
think of Alan Taniguchi, the one person in 
my experience whose life exemplifies the con- 
cepts of integrity, leadership, and respect for 
others. Alan always pursued each goal and 
every aspect of his life with the highest of val- 
ues and personal integrity. Politicians and 
power brokers who would attempt to use his 
influence to their own ends never understood 
that he could only be swayed by doing the 
right thing. 

Since Alan Taniguchi walked into my de- 
sign studio as the newly arrived faculty mem- 
ber of the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Texas (UT) in 1961, I have never 
seen him in any role other than that of a 
leader. Soon after his arrival, he became dean 


Holden Scarbrough Acoustics of Norwalk, 
Conn., acoustics consultants; and Donnell 
Consultants of Tampa, Fla., theater-construc- 
tion cost-managment consultants, Century 
Development of Houston will provide con- 
struction management. 

The idea for the new Hobby Center took 
shape when Theater Under the Stars 
(TUTS), the Houston musical-theater group 
that has been using the 3,000-seat music hall 
since the early 1980s, joined with other 
groups and commissioned a study to see how 
much renovating the Houston Music Hall 
would cost. The answer was $25 million, and 
spending it would leave the music hall still at- 
tached to the decrepit coliseum building. A 
new building that would utilize the whole site 
would cost about the same amount, the study 
said. Supporters of a new center formed the 
Houston Music Hall Foundation to raise the 
needed funds and to manage putting the 
project together. A major gift from the 
Hobby Foundation, announced in 1997, pro- 
vided the bulk of the funding raised to date. 


and moved architec- 
ture from a troubled 
and sleepy depart- 
ment into a world- 
class endeavor with 
school status and a 
brilliant future. The 
legacy of Alan's val- 
ues and leadership 
are still a driving 
force of the school 25 years later. 

Alan asked me to teach one day in 1967 
around 11:00 a.m., and by 2:00 p.m., I was 
standing in front of my own third-year design 
studio wondering what to say. During those 
days when we were absolutely dedicated to 
building the best school of architecture in the 
country under Alan’s leadership, he was also 
involved in literally hundreds of other leader- 
ship roles. He was busy planning Town Lake, 
the open-space heart of Austin; fabricating a 
national minority scholarship program for the 
AIA; chairing the Planning Commission of 
Austin; or attracting the Michener Art Col- 
lection to UT, just to mention a few. 

Later, when the top five scholars at UT 
left the university in protest of politica) ma- 

` 


“A Remembrance” continued on page 14 


The conceptual design scheme for the 
project proposes a wedge-shaped conglomera- 
tion of three structures, each of which will 
house a different functional area within the new 
Hobby Performing Arts Center. The largest of 
these will be the 2,650-seat large theater space, 
to be used by TUTS and touring shows, which 
will be tall and relatively shallow to optimize 
site lines and a feeling of intimacy. The lobby 
space of this large theater, set 17 feet above 
street level, will have a tall glass curtainwall, 
shaded by a jauntily slanting copper roof, that 
will open the space eastward to the downtown, 
rather like the upper-level lobby at the George 
R. Brown Convention Center across town. The 
high wall dividing lobby and theater will be clad 
in white limestone; it will be skylit from above 
hy day and washed by floodlights at night, an 
idea that promises to give the space depth and 
animation. 

Fees for parties and receptions to be held 
in this space are already being figured into 
the operating budget for the project. TUTS 
plans to keep the theater “lit” for 26 weeks 


A Passion for Art and Rights 


HOUSTON Dominique de Menil died on December 
31 in Houston. Her death creates an engulfing 
void in her adopted city; the gentle manner with 
which she lived her life, with a passion for art and 
architecture as she and her husband John battled 
human injustice, was unique. Her embrace of the 
arts, from painting and sculpture to architecture, 
lasted halfa century. At an advanced and frail age 
she was still busy on various projects, and she 
never gave up the quest for the best in the cul- 
ture of creativity or the advancement of op- 
pressed humankind. 

Dominique Schlumberger was born in Paris in 
1998, a daughter and niece of the brothers who 
invented an electromagnetic device for discover- 
ing underground oil deposits, an invention that 
ultimately made the Schlumbergers extremely 
wealthy, She studied mathematics and physics at 
the Sorbonne, and in the early 1930s, met and fell 
in love with Jean de Menil, a proud but impecu- 
nious baron, After their marriage, she became a 
Roman Catholic and he went to work for the 
fledgling Schlumberger company. Before the 
Menils and their three young children moved 
abroad, first to South America and then to Hous- 
ton in the early ’4os, Jean was an underground 


per year; the Houston Music Hall Foundation 
is working with Pace Concerts and others to 
fill it the rest of the time. 

A second, smaller theater, with about 300 
seats, is planned for the part of the building 
to the north of this space. It will be used by 
local theater and music groups; the Houston- 
based chamber-music society, Da Camera, is 
said to be planning to make this theater its 
home. A piano bar will provide a hinge be- 
tween the large and small theaters. The lobby 
of the smaller theater will be at street level, 
with a restaurant space above it, an arrange- 
ment that gives the theater an interesting set 
of sectional relationships—and one that 
should provide significant challenges to those 
planning the small theater’s acoustics. 

The third portion of the building will con- 
tain the Theater Under the Stars’s 
Humphreys School, administrative offices for 
the complex, and the Houston Music Hall 
Foundation. These functions will be clustered 
along the Walker Street side. 

Each of the three zones of the building can 


courier for the French 
Resistance. 

The Menils had 
two more children dur- 
# ing their early years in 
Houston, all the while 

living a simple life in a 
f two-story house on the 

edge of affluent River 
Oaks, But something 
remarkable had happened to them along the way: 
They bad met a charismatic French Dominican 
priest named Marie-Alain Couturier, who con- 
verted their interests to modern art. The Menils 
began to buy modest-sized paintings by Tanguy, 
Ernst, and Tamayo, and when Jean spent time in 
New York on business, he found himself drawn to 
figures in the art world. 

The Menils decided to build a modern house, 
and New York sculptor Mary Callery advised 
them to hire her friend Philip Johnson, a relatively 
untested designer with ties to the Museum of 
Modern Art and a glass house in Connecticut. 
Callery told the Menils, “If you want to spend 
$100,000, call Mies van der Rohe, or if you want 
to spend $75,000, call Philip Johnson.” The Menil 
house, completed in 1950 on San Felipe Road, 


~was the first dwelling in the state inspired by van 


der Rohe and a puzzlement to the upper-crust 


be operated separately; the small theater can 
be open when the large theater is dark, and 
vice versa, and the restaurant space, with its 
own entrance, can function as a draw in itself, 
serving people who come to the Performing 
Arts Center, to Bayou Place, or to other the- 
aters in the area. 

The final performance in the Music Hall is 
scheduled for May 1998. The City of Houston 
has agreed to begin demolition in June. At that 
point, the property will be deeded to the Hous- 
ton Music Hall Foundation for construction. 

On completion of the project, the city will 
again take possession of the building, while 
the foundation will operate it under contract 
to the city. Plans call for a multi-level parking 
garage to be built at the western edge of the 
site. Opening of the Hobby Center is sched- 
uled for late in z001. Joel Warren Barna 


Joel Warren Barna is a former editor of Texas 
Architect; be is the development officer for the 
MacDonald Observatory at the University of 
Texas at Austin. 


denizens of nearby River Oaks. As the house be- 
gan to fill up with exceptional pieces of art, the 
Menils entertained a spectrum of Houston society, 
along with the artists and architects who were 
their friends. Rice professor Anderson Todd re- 
calls that it was ata Menil party where he first saw 
an African-American guest in a River Oaks house. 
Both Dominique and Jean became essential fig- 
ures in the development of the Contemporary 
Arts Museum, the Art Department of The Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas, and the Institute for the 
Arts at Rice University. Near the University of St 
‘Thomas, the Menils built an ecumenical chapel 
filled with paintings by Mark Rothko, known as 
the Rothko Chapel. 

Following the construction of their house, 
Dominique and John (who Americanized his 
name when he became a citizen in 1961), were in- 
strumental in getting Philip Johnson to design a 
new campus for the University of St. Thomas, as 
well as referring him to his future Texas clients. 
Marguerite Johnston Barnes knew the Menils 
from the beginning of their days in Houston and 
recalls, “They were an incredible team. Over the 
years they had a profound influence on Houston 
in the arts, in education, in race relations, and in 
international status. They demanded of Houston 


“A Passion for Art and Rights” continued on page 13 
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NEWS 


Media Recognition 


DALLAS Fourteen submissions were honored with 
awards in the 23rd Annual Ken Roberts Memorial 
Delineation Competition (KRMDC), held by the 
Dallas Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Jurors Lawrence Speck, FAIA, dean of the 
School of Architecture at the University of Texas; 
Val Glitsch, FAJA, an architect in Houston; and 
John Maruszeak, a professor at the University of 
‘Texas at Arlington, chose from a pool of 115 entries. 

‘The competition is named after Ken Roberts, 
a Dallas architect who organized the first compe- 
tition and died the following year. Submissions are 
original works of art, representing a wide range of 
styles, techniques, and media, that provide a 


1 Wiley Award, Bryan 
Weber 


Ferguson 


3 Professional Honor: 


2 Best Student; Matt Harry Mark 
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glimpse of the creative process and promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the profession. 

In the professional category, the Wiley 
Award, the highest recognition, was given to 
Bryan Weber. Both honor and merit awards went 
to Harry Mark, and citations were received by 
Richard Ferrier, FAIA, Brian Kuper, and David 
Stocker. In the student category, Matt Ferguson 
received the best student award; an honor award 
went to Yi Hsiu Liu, and merit awards went to 
Brian Hendryx and Chun Fu Lin. In jurors’ 
picks, Speck chose Richard Ferrier and Harry 
Mark; Glitsch picked Harry Mark; and 
Maruszcak chose Tom ‘lenery. Kelly Roberson 


Hsiu Liu 


4 Professional Merit: 
Harry Mark 


6 Professional Citation: 


s Student Honor: Yi Richard Ferrier, FAIA 


CALENDAR 


“Renoir's Portraits: Impressions of an Age” 
Sixty diverse works will be gathered in Renoir's Por- 
traits, the first major exhibition devoted exclusively 
to portraits created by Pierre-Auguste Renoir (184)- 
1919). The portraits span the artist's career, and cap- 
ture a wide variety of family, friends, and 
acquaintances. Renoir was, at one point, a success- 
ful society portraitist, and portraiture played a criti- 
cal role in his livelihood. The exhibition also tracks 
his return, after a trip to Italy in 1881, to the tradi- 
tional values of classical art and cancern for tech- 
nique. Kimbell Museum, Fort Worth (817/532-8451), 
FEBRUARY 8—APRIL 26 


The Second of Three Parts 

Modernism in a Century of Change: Expressionist 
Currents will focus on the diverse currents of Ex- 
pressionism that emerged out of northern Eu- 
rope in the first decades of the century, and the 
evolution of those currents up through today’s 
contemporary scene. It is the second of three 
Modernism in a Century af Change exhibitions, 
and part of ongoing series of presentations that 
highlight The Museum of Fine Arts 2oth-century 
collection. The installation opens with a group of 
paintings by the German Expressionists of the 
pre-war era, and moves to works by Jackson Pol- 
lock, Pierre Alechinsky, Georg Baselitz, and AR. 
Pench, who represent the contemporary segment 
of the exhibition. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston (713/639-7300), FEBRUARY 12—MAY 31 


“Print Study Exhibition” 
The spring semester showing of the Archer M. Hun- 
tington Art Gallery Print Study Exhibition will fea- 
ture work from the museum's collection of more 
than 12,000 prints and drawings. As a custom, pro- 
fessors in the Department of Art and Art History se- 
lect works on paper that enhance understanding of 
media, periods, styles, and issues being considered 
in their courses, while introducing the public to 
outstanding works and recent acquisitions. Archer 
M. Huntington Art Gallery, University of Texas (512/ 
471-7324), MARCH 27—MAY 10 


“Claude Monet: A Turning Point" 

The Dallas Museum of Art will present an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Claude Monet that examines 
his experimentation with the series in his group 
of Débacles, or winter scenes along the Seine. 
Rendering of sites at Vétheuil and other themes 
such as urban views and the artist's garden at 
Giverny will be also be included. Dallas Museum 
of Art, Dallas (214/922-1200), MARCH 2B—MAY 17 
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new and higher expectations of itseli—and they 
got them,” Brazos Bookstore owner Karl Killian, 
entertained in their home while a student at the 
University of St. Thomas, says, “They were an 
amazing pair, She was the more cerebral one, very 
involved in her thoughts and projects, which John 
grounded and helped to realize.” 

The Menil’s art collection grew to the point 
that the Menil Foundation began planning a mu- 
seum to house what eventually numbered over 
15,000 pieces. Louis Kahn was chosen as architect 
but died before plans could be finalized. John died 
in 1973, after the foundation purchased a number 
of residential blocks as a precinct for their mu- 
seum. When Renzo Piano was commissioned to 
design the large Menil Collection museum in the 
neighborhood of cottages adjoining the Univer- 
sity of St. Thomas, Dominique’s charge was 
“make it fook small on the ourside and be big on 
the inside.” The resulting linear, two-story building, 
clad in grey cypress with a ceiling of light-baflling, 
curvaceous cement blades suspended below a glass 
rool, won universal acclaim both for what it did for 
the art and for how it deferred to the small-scaled 


neighborhood; Piano went on to design a smaller 


building nearby for Dominique for the paintings of 


Cy Twombley. Last year, a chapel a block away, de- 
signed by her son Francois, was completed co 
house two 13th-cenmry Byzantine frescoes (see 
TA, September/October 1997, pp. 74-75)- 

Dominique, who had developed into an ac- 
complished curator, zestfully took the out-front 
role in human rights activities theretofore held by 
her husband, establishing the Rothko Chapel 
Awards, given for efforts that foster mutual under- 
standing on issues affecting justice and human 
freedom worldwide. Aristocratic in the best sense, 
speaking softly in her French accent, she could be 
unbending when focused on a particular goal deal- 
ing with art or human rights, 

It would be difficult to fully document every- 
thing that Dominique and John de Menil did for 
Houston. Their time there was not without contro- 
versy. After taking up a cultural cause for a museum 
or institution and finding it difficult to achieve the 
quality they aspired to, they would leave for another 
venue. [t was about excellence and a better city, along 


with personal pride; they bucked the status quo with 


NEWS 


Of Note: Ford files to UT 


AUSTIN The office files and personal papers of 
O'Neil Ford, FAIA (1905-1982), have been donated 
to the Architectural Drawings Collection at The 
University of Texas at Austin (UT) by his widow, 
Wanda Graham Ford. The materials include per- 
sonal and business papers, as well as books, pam- 
phlets, and photographs. 

Ford's work is noted for its craft and use of native 
materials. He was honored with an appointment to 
the Nationa! Council on the Arts in 1968 and to the 
American Council for the Arts in Education in 1975; in 
addition, the first endowed chair in the Schoo! of Ar- 
chitecture at UT was named for Ford. Access to the 
materials, which will take several years to fully pro- 
cess and catalog, is by appointment only; call 512/495- 
4621 for information. KR 


steely will and the belief thar their way was the best 
way. Houston is irrevocably changed and charged 
with the artistic and humane light that the Menils 
shed on their adopted city. Frank Weleh, FAIA 


Frank Welch, FALA, is an architect practicing in 
Dallas. 


HEALTH CARE ARCHITECTURE EXHIBIT 


Entry Deadline: April 3, 1998 


Showcase your latest innovations in health care facility design at the 


1998 THA Annual Conference and Expo, June l-2 in Dallas. Introduce 


your firm to the planners and decision-makers for health care facility 


construction and renovation projects by participating in this exhibit, 


For information call 512/465-1516. 


The Association of Texas Hospitals 
and Health Care Organizations 


Sponsored by THA 
in cooperation with the 
Texas Society of Architects 
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NEWS 


Of Note: Academy Award “A Remembrance” continued from page 10 


AUSTIN Austin architect M.J. Neal received a 
XXXIX+1 (3941) award from the Academy of Ar- 
chitecture Arts and Sciences for his design of the 
Carmichael Residence in Lago Vista. The compe- 
tition was created to recognize 39 of the best ar- 
chitects and designers in the world at or below 
the age of 39. The Academy is dedicated to the 
advancement of architecture, building, construc- 
tion, design, and engineering. More information 
is available on its web site at www.frank.org/ 
academy.htm. KR 


Carmichael Residence photo by Paul Bardagiy 


nipulation and anti-educational priorities on 
the part of the UT Board of Regents, Alan 
was among them. This was a monumental 
personal sacrifice for these men that did, in 
fact, force positive change throughout the 
university, Most people never understood 
how much integrity and personal strength 
that took. 

Alan’s respect for others drove him to cre- 
ate access to higher education for minorities 
and women long before it became the Jaw. In 
the conduct of his professional life, Alan was 
always extremely generous to his younger 
colleagues, encouraging their initiatives and 
sharing his own career with them. Often he 
would assemble a professional team made up 
of younger people who needed specific career 
opportunities. 

With Alan, respect for others became 
compassion, as evidenced in his career-long 


involvement in minority education, scholar- 
ship issues, human rights, attempts to make 
affordable housing a reality, involvement in 
disaster relief efforts, and his concern for the 
special housing problems of the aging. 

Alan's selfless dedication to public service 
simply could not be matched. No matter what 
the cause, if it was worthwhile, Alan would be 
involved, and always in a leadership role. At 
the age of 74, Alan had lent his lifetime of ex- 
perience and insight to a broad range of com- 
munity affairs, including serving as a trustee 
of Huston Tillotson College. 

I consider myself to be incredibly lucky, 
indeed honored, to have been associated with 
this man I consider my mentor, Alan 
Taniguchi. Sinclair Black, FAIA 
Sinclair Black, FALA, is an architect practicing in 
Austin. 


Faulkner 


Construction Company 


Austin - San Antonio - Rio Grande Valley - Mexico City 
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Circle 20 on the reader inquiry card 


General Contracting 
Construction Management 
Design/Build 


(512) 441-1111 
email: info@faulkcomp.com 


The TSA Design Awards Pro- 
gram seeks to recagnize out- 
standing architectural projects 
by architects who practice in 
Texas and to promote public in- 
terest in orchilectural excel- 
lence. 


Eligibility 

Individuals or firms whose pri- 
mary office is located in Texas 
may enter any number of 
projects anywhere in the world. 
lexas-registered architects lo- 
cated in onother stote may enter 
any number of projects located 
in Texas. 


General Design (including adap- 
tive-re-use}, Interior Architecture 
or Restoration: Construction 
must have been completed after 
lanuary 1, 1991, 


Urban Design/Planning The 
project must at least have on ac- 
live client and some portion un- 
der construction, 


Award: Any project 
completed an or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1973. 


Year 


Entry Package 
Each entry package must con- 
lain the following items: 


|. slides 

data sheets [4 capies) 
3, entry form 

4, registration fees 


> AS 


L Stides 

Entyonts must submit slides in a 
lunctional BO-slot slide carousel 
tray for each project, in which 
the slides ore in proper order 
and position, Your name or the 
firm’s name may not appear 
anywhere on any slide. Each 
project is limited to 25 slides, 
presented in the following or- 


dar 


The first slide of each entry must 
he a title slide that contains in- 
lormation about project type 
{see entry form); project size in 
gross square feet; and project 
location, 


Following each title slide, each 
entry must include (in no particu- 
lar order): 

A: One slide of o site plan or 
aeria] photograph with a 
graphic scale and compass 
points {interior architecture 
projects are exempt from this 
requirement). 

B: At leost one slide showing the 
plan of the project. For o 
multi-story building, include 
only thase slides necessary to 
describe the building ar- 
rongement and envelope. 
Sections and other drawings 
are optional. If included, sec- 
tion location must be marked 
on the appropriate plans. 

C: One text slide containing o 
brief description of the 
project, including the pro- 
grom requirements and solu- 
tion 

D: For restoration ond adaptive 
re-use projects, at least one 
slide describing conditions 
before the current work 
started, 

E; For the 25-yeor award, ot 
least one slide taken within 
three yeors of the project’s 
original campletion and ot 
least one slide token recently, 
which shows the project's cur- 
rent stotus, 


2. Data Sheel 

Each entry must include four 
copies of a dato sheet with o 
single image and text describ- 
ing the project, including pro- 
gram requirements and salution, 
on one side of o letter-sized 
sheet of white poper. The image 
—a representative photagraph 
ar drawing —must be no larger 
5"x 7". The four copies of the 
dato sheet must be folded and 
placed inside the slide corousel 
box. For the 25-yeor oward, up 
to four additional sheets of text 
and/or images may be submit- 
ted. Do not write your name 
or the firm’s name on this 
data sheet. 


3. Entry form 
Use the official entry form far 
your entry. Copies of the form 


should be used for multiple en- 
tries. Place the entry form(s) in 
an envelope with the fee(s) and 
tape the envelope to the outside 
of the corousel box. 


4. Fee 

TSA members: include a regis- 
tration check far $100 for the 
first entry, $90 for the second 
entry, and $80 for the third and 
subsequent entries. Non-TSA 
members: Include a registration 
check for $180 for the first en- 
try, $160 for the second, ond 
$140 for the third and subse- 
quent entries submitted by a 
non-TSA member. Make checks 
or money orders payable to 
Texas Society of Architects. No 
entry fees will be refunded. 


Deadline 

Entries must be received by 
5:00 p.m. on Friday, May 29, 
1998 at: 

Texas Society of Architects 

816 Congress Ave., Suite 970 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Ph: 512.478.7386 


Judging 

The jury for the 44th annuol TSA 
Design Awords will be an- 
nounced in March. The list of 
project types on the entry form 
does not imply that a winner will 
be chosen from each project 
type. TSA reserves the right to 
disqualify entries that are not 
submitted in accardance with 
these rules. 


Awards 

Architects and clients of winning 
projects will be honored at the 
TSA annual meeting in Austin 
October 1-3, 1998. 


Winning projects will be fea- 
tured in the September/October 
1998 issue of Texas Architect 
magazine (winning entrants 
may be required to pay up to 
$250 in publications fees to de- 
fray the cost of calor separo- 
tions). 


Winning projects will be publi- 
cized statewide by TSA. 


Relurn of Entries 

Entries from firms in lorge cities 
will be returned to the local AIA 
chapter office and held for pick- 
up. Entries from firms located in 
cities without staffed chapters 
will be mailed individually to 
entrants via UPS ground or U.S. 
moil. Entries fram Austin will be 
avoilable for pick-up at the TSA 
offices. IF you wish to have your 
carausel returned by ather 
means, please ottach instruction 
and an account number or 
check for additional cost. 


General 

Entries must be submitted by the 
design architect, who must have 
been registered with the Texas 
Board of Architectural Examin- 
ers at the time the project was 
executed. Where responsibility 
for a project is shared, the de- 
sign architect must be a regis- 
tered Texas architect and all 
participants who substantially 
contributed to the wark must be 
credited. 


Projects must be submitted in 
the name of the firm that ex- 
ecuted the commission. If that 
firm has been dissolved or its 
nome has been changed, an in- 
dividual or successor firm moy 
enter projects in the name of the 
firm in effect at the time the 
project was executed. Multiple 
entries of the same project by 
successor individuals or firms 
will not be accepted. For multi- 
building projects, the architect 
submitting the project (or por- 
tion thereof} must designate ou- 
thorship af each portion of the 
project. 


25-year award projects moy be 
submitted by the originol archi- 
tect, original architecture firm, 
a successor to the original ar- 
chitecture firm, or by o compo- 
nent of the AIA. 


For more information an rules, 
fees, and ather matters, please 
call Canon Yetmen at TSA, 
512.478.7386. 


44th Annual TSA Design Awards Entry Form 


Project Credits 
Please provide all the information requested on this form and read corelully the 
competition rules before preparing your entrylies). Please print clearly in ink 


Ennont’s More 


Title/Position 


Firm Nameja) 


Mailing Address 
City/State/Zip 


Telephone 


TBAE Registration # 


Owner [at eomplation) 
Architect {fist firm nome 
ond wam members} 


Project information 


Project Nome 


p roject Location 


Size (s4. h) 


Mo./yr. completed 


Category O General Design O25-year award 


CO Interior Architecture 
CO Restoration/Renovation 


© Urban Design/Planning 


Project typa (©) Commercial © Residential 


O instintional © Othar (please specify) 


| certify that the information provided on this entry form is 
correct; that the submilted work was done by the parties 
credited; thot 1 am authorized to represent those credited; 
thot | am an architect registered with the TBAE; and that | 
have obtained permission to publish the project from both 
the owner and the photographer. | understand that ony en- 
try that fails to meet these requirements is subject to dis- 
qualification. 


Signature 
Dote 
Fee enclosed 
TSA members: $100 for first entry 
$90 for second entry 
$80 for third and subsequent entries 
Non-members: $180 for first entry 
$160 for second entry 


$140 for third and subsequent entries 


Become a TSA Member 


. . . à = 
Find out Please contact me about the services and benefits of joining the 


Texas Society of Architects / American Institute of Architects. tg your Chapter 
(if known): 
about SELS 
Abilene 
Title/Position: wats 
usun 
TSA/AIA Firm/School: rime fe 
orpus irist 
We'll send you more Type of Firm: tans 
information on the many Busn. Address: ps riag 
" e 4 ouston 
benefits of joining y City/State/Zip: Lower Rio Grande Valley 
UDDOCK 
Texas Society 9s Phone Number Northeast Texas 
Architects/ San Antonio 
American Institute of Fax Number: RUR ani 
aco 
Architects, Home Address: West Texas 
Wichita Falls 


1 year/6 issues, $21 13% off the cover Subscribe to TA 


E 
à (foreign: US $35 per year.) 
Subscribe © 2 years/12 issues, $38 21% off the cover What is your primary business or 
@ Student rate, one-year, $15 38% off the cover industry? (please check only one) 
and $ 


@ Architecture or A/E firm 


Payment enclosed. One free issue on a one-year E Engineering firm 


subscription, 7 in all; or TWO free issues on a two- @ Architectural design 
S year subscription, 14 in all. (not headed by reg. architect) 
ave E Bill me. (Visa, Mastercard and AMEX accepted) W Interior design 


© Landscape architecture 
E Contractor or builder 


Receive every issue of Name pavene aiik i 
, ommercial/industrial/Institutiona 
Texas Architect - all six Title/Position: © College personnel or library 
re ular issues lus a - 3 ® Architecture student 
b 8 hi p f Firm/School E Public library, professional club 
onus Seventh issue, | Mail Add society, or trade association 
AU CRESS & Supplier of building or interior 


you pre-pay. And you'll 
Save at least 13% off City/State/Zip W Other allied to the field 


furnishing products 


the cover price! Billing Address (if different from above): Please specify: 


eeeeeveeceeseevevaveeeeeeeee eee esseeveeeceaereeeeeeesceeeeeeseeeseeeven 


Reader Inquiry Service 


March/April 1998 
G et This card will not be processed after May 31, 1998 
Address Please check the appropriate boxes below: 


Info rm e d CSE ar a @ Project Manages B Intenor Designer 


B Manager/Depl. Head E Intern Architect B Engineer 
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‘for those of you who don’t want to 
wail 25 years for patina 


Achieve your vision today, with 
new EverGreen” from Revere. 


New EverGreen” prepatinated 
architectural copper eliminates the wait, 
Your vision of rich, multidimensional 
patina can be fulfilled now, with 
complete maturity after just four to 
six rainfalls, 

Adds striking beauty and character 
to any roof or accent, Call today for 


our new EverGreen brochure. 


Revere Copper Products, Inc. 
PO Box 4 
Rome, NY 1842-0300 
00-95-1776 
Fax: 315-338-2105 
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etersen Aluminum announces the addition 
of 26 gauge PAC-CLAD Steel to its standard 
product line of architectural metals. The finish 
is a full Kynar 500®/Hylar 5000® finish, but is 
produced in a low gloss/low sheen formula- 4} 
tion in order to minimize the appearance of 
oil canning. It is intended for residential and 
light commercial applications where finish 
quality should not be compromised. 


Please call 1-800-PAC-CLAD for assis- 
tance with your next project or visit our new 
web site. 


Petersen Aluminum 


1005 Tonne Road, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 
1-800-PAC-CLAD or 1-847-228-7150 
FAX: 1-800-722-7150 or 1-847-956-7968 


Other Plant Locations: 
Annapolis Juncion, MD: 1-800-344-1400 
Tyler, TX: 1-800-441-8661 


Visit our web site @ http://www.pac-clad.com 
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NEWS 


Public work threatened 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. California’s architectural 
profession is facing a huge and viable threat 
against its livelihood in the form of a state- 
wide ballot initiative. Slated for the June 1998 
ballot, this initiative virtually shuts the pri- 
vate sector out of public sector contracts for 
design and engineering services, even if the 
private sector could do the job more quickly 
and efficiently. 

Backed by the state engineers union, 
known as the Professional Engineers in Cali- 
fornia Government (PECG), the initiative 
would create a bidding system for all projects 
receiving any amount of state funding or ad- 
ministration; the system would supposedly 
determine if state-employed architects and 
engineers could perform design services more 
cheaply than the private sector. If the ballot 
initiative passes, projects such as schools, hos- 
pitals, correctional facilities, libraries, court- 
houses, and others would almost certainly be 
designed “in-house” by the state employees 
of California. Local governments and other 
entities receiving state funding would lose the 
ability to select the design professional who is 
most qualified for the job, Although PECG 
has termed the initiative as the “Government 
Cost Savings and Taxpayers Protection 
Amendment,” it is really a private sector job 
killer. 

Why should Texas, or any other state, be 
concerned about a California initiative? Cali- 
fornia architects are well aware of the prece- 
dent-setting nature it could have upon the 
profession in other states. What is occurring 
in California this year could well happen in 
Texas next year, especially since California is 
known as a bellwether state for major policy 
directives. In fact, many of the legislative and 
regulatory battles Texas has fought are strik- 
ingly similar to those in California. 

Already, this issue has crossed borders: 
Virginia, for example, has a new legislative 
bill that is similar in scope to the initiative 
being pushed in California. It too attempts to 
do away with qualifications-based selection 
(QBS). In an opinion-editorial recently 
printed in several regional publications, 
PECG’s past president Arthur Duffy pro- 
moted the abolishment of QBS. If the mea- 
sure passes in California, look for other like- 
minded public employee unions to be 
emboldened and to use their legislative or ini- 
tiative processes at the state and/or local lev- 
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els to try to close off the public design mar- 
kerplace. 

Architects, engineers, allied professionals, 
and consumers of design and construction ser- 
vices should be aware of the real language and 
intent behind the California initiative, com- 
monly referred to as the Competition Killer 
initiative. The facts of the initiative are as fol- 
lows: 

* PECG raised and spent $2 million dollars 
gathering signatures to qualify this initiative for 
the next ballot. 

e This initiative encompasses all design and 
engineering work for schools, courthouses, hos- 
pitals, prisons, libraries, bridges, and other state 
and local public architecture. 

¢ The initiative applies to local and private 
sector projects if they receive any amount of 
state funds or administration. 

s The initiative creates a bidding system that 
requires the state’s controller to perform com- 
parisons based on grossly disparate information, 
as state employees would not have to account 
for “real world” overhead-type costs in their 
bids. The actual initiative language states: “In 
comparing cost, the cost of performing the 
work using state civil service employees shall in- 
clude only the additional direct costs to the 
state to provide the same services as the con- 
tractor,” 

* This initiative creates a project bottleneck. 
Any project involving state funding or adminis- 
tration would be analyzed by the state 
controller's office, a process the office has never 
performed and for which it is ill-equipped given 
its current staff size and traditional expertise. 
Combined, these factors would create unneces- 
sary and costly delays in the approval process. 

è This initiative requires architects and en- 
gineers to indemnify the state and its employees 
against their own negligence. This is a require- 
ment state workers do not have to meet. 

* This initiative could cause the loss of up to 
100,000 private sector jobs, 

As one of the largest public unions in the 
state, PECG has amassed a large war chest of 
money to spend on the campaign. California ar- 
chitects and engineers, from the moment they 
learned of the initiative and its potential rami- 
fications on design, have collaborated to raise 
money to fight it. The California Council of the 
American Institute of Architects (ALA) is lead- 
ing the architectural profession’s campaign 
against the proposed constitutional amendment 


and has established Architects Registered in 
California Political Action Committee (ARC 
PAC) to raise the necessary funds to fight the 
initiative. 

Arthur Gensler, FALA, founder and chair of 
Gensler, is ARC PAC’s Northern California co- 
chair. Although Gensler’s firm doesn’t perform 
public work projects, Gensler felt compelled to 
involve himself in the campaign. “We simply 
aren't going to sit by and watch a public em- 
ployees’ union develop the largest taxpayer 
funded A/E firm in the world,” he says. The 
AIA California Council has been actively edu- 
cating its members, design professionals, allied 
professionals, and others since first learning 
about the initiative. 

AIA members, chapters, and firms from 
across the nation have generously contributed 
to defeat the initiative. “We felt the entire pro- 
fession should respond,” says John Morton, 
owner and partner of Morton Verges Architects 
in Louisiana, who made a contribution, “It re- 
ally is a national issue because it will penalize all 
of us, if not now, eventually.” 

California is three months away from its 
June election, the day in which all Califor- 
nians will have the opportunity to vote for, or 
against, the initiative. Aggressive grassroots 
education efforts during the past year are be- 
ginning to pay off: The California Teachers 
Association and the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion have both signed a resolution opposing 
the initiative. Additionally, taxpayers’ groups, 
water and fire districts, and city and county 
local governments have joined the coalition 
to fight the Competition Killer. 

However, the most important part of the 
fight is educating the voters about the true 
implications and the dangerous precedent the 
initiative would set if it were to pass. Califor- 
nia is one of the largest and most diverse 
states and, consequently, the campaign is re- 
lying upon expensive media purchases to ad- 
equately inform and educate the public, 
which ARC PAC continues to fundraise for. 
Practicing architects and others familiar with 
the profession should educate and inform the 
general public about this attempt by a public 
employees’ union to expand its membership 
and provide permanent job security, all at the 
expense of the private sector. Don Comstock 


Don Comstock is the 1998 AIA California Council 
President. 


A “yes” in stadium vote 


DALLAS On January 17, Dallas voters narrowly 
approved, by a measure of only 1,642 votes out of 
24,118, a proposal to increase the hotel and car 
rental tax to fund a new sports arena for basketball 
and hockey near downtown, in an area that will 
purportedly spur development in the central busi- 
ness district. The proposed site, a former rail yard 
that will require environmental cleanup, is on a 
tract of land adjacent to Stemmons Freeway and 
is currently occupied by an electric plant. 

The plan was conceived by Tom Hicks, 
owner of the Dallas Stars National Hockey 
League team, and Ross Perot Jr., owner of the 
Dallas Mavericks National Basketball Associa- 
tion team. Both claimed an inability to compete 
due to a lack of resources, which could he pro- 
vided by a set of luxury suites that do not cur- 
rently exist at Reunion Arena, the facility used 
by both teams. Opponents claimed the team 
owners should fund a new arena themselves, 
and that Reunion Arena is adequate for all other 
sctivities held there. 

Under the terms of the approved agreement, 
the city will pay $125 million for the new facility; 
the team owners will pay $105 million plus any 
project overruns, but will keep all profits gener- 
ated by and in the facility. The project budget in- 

ludes $8.4 million in fees to Hillwood Develop- 
ment, a Perot-owned firm, to oversee the con- 
truction, and $1.6 million to the developers in- 
vestment firm, which will arrange the team own- 
ers’ financing. Perot and Hicks will pay the city 
$3.4 million in rent each year, the bulk of which 
will be needed over the next 30 years to retire the 
bonds. At the end of 30 years, the team owners 
may purchase the facility for $1 million. 

The program's incentive for the city of Dallas 
hinged on two issues: Perots stated intentions to 
develop surrounding property, which would gen- 
erate tax revenues, and the emotional plea that the 
teams would move to the suburbs, a hot-button 
issue from the 1970s, when the Dallas Cowboys 
moved to Irving, lured by a new stadium. 

Politics raged ata high pitch during the de- 
bate; the teams, with the support of Mayor Ron 
Kirk, outspent opponents by a margin of 20 to 
one. Minority districts voted their overwhelming 
wipport for the arena, probably due in part to an 
extensive campaign by the mayor in southern 
Dallas to solicit the support of many of the area’s 
ministers. The arena is scheduled to open in the 
fall of 2000. Dennis Stacy 


` 


Dennis Stacy is an architect practicing in Dallas. 


Of Note: A search begins 


AUSTIN In early January 1998, the Austin Mu- 
seum of Art announced its plans to scrap the 
1984 Robert Venturi-designed plan, originally 
intended for a quarter city block on Fourth 
Street in downtown, for a new building de- 
signed by a new architect on a new site, ac- 
cording to the Austin American-Statesman. in 
1994, the museum bought a new site, a half 
block at 3rd and Guadalupe Streets, and in 1997, 
announced plans to focus on collecting its own 
works rather than displaying traveling exhibits, 
which forced it to consider reworking the Venturi 
design. Instead, the museum will develop a new 
set of programming needs and begin the search 
for a new architect in early spring, KR 


Of Note: West Texas gathers 


MARFA On April 25-26, the Chinati Foundation will 
host the Art and Architecture symposium. The two- 
day event features presentations by noted artists, 
architects, and scholars, with an emphasis on the 
developing relationship between art and architec- 
ture and a concluding 
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tion is $80, or $40 for students and Chinati Foun- 
dation members, and includes the lectures, dis- 
cussions, and Saturday-night dinner in the Arena 
at Chinati. For more information, call 915/729- 
4362. KR 


Of Note: A California invite 


SAN FRANCISCO Plans are being finalized for the 
American Institute of Architects (AIA) National 
Convention in San Francisco, Calif., scheduled for 
May 14-17. The event, hosted jointly by the three 
San Francisco Bay Area AIA chapters in the 
Moscone Convention Center, will offer 124 con- 
tinuing education seminars and 68,000 square 
feet of booths and exhibitions, and expects to 
draw 15,000 attendees. Registration, which in- 
cludes the general sessions, business meetings, 
and the Expo, is free for all AIA members, intern/ 
associate members, emeritus members, and 
honorary members. For details, call the AIA at 
202/626-7300 or visit the web site at 
www.aia98.org. KR 


panel discussion 
among all participants. 

The symposium 
will gather luminaries 
such as Frank Gehry, 
Claes Oldenburg, and 
Coosje van Bruggen 
with Swiss architects 
Jacques Herzog and 
Pierre de Meuron, 
scholar James Ack- 
erman, artists Roni 
Horn and Robert Irwin, 
and professor Michael 
Benedikt, to discuss 
the relationship of the 
disciplines of art and 
architecture, and to 
address actual col- 
laborations and the is- 
sues and circum- 
stances they confront 
when working to- 
gether on projects. 
William F. Stern, FAIA, 
principal of William F. 
Stern & Associates, 
Houston, will serve as 
moderator. Registra- 
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© Professional 
Connections 


Internationol Codes''*Standard Codes™ BCCI Worldwide Web Site 
An SBCCI Professional Membership provides the right connections 
for you to perform your job more efficiently. 

Get the mast up-to-date code information through advanced 
communication systems. 


Internet Address: http://www.sbcci.org 
electronic bulletin board modem: 205-599-9775 
e-mail address: info@sbcci.org 
telephone: 205-591-1853 
fax: 205-591-0775 
TTY: 205-599-9742 


ess: 
ci.or9 


SBCCI Worldwide Web Site 


The SBCCI recently introduced its worldwide web site. I is a great way to 
get the most recent SBCCI information on codes issues, publications and mem- 
bership. The SBCCI home page subjects include: What's New. which contains 
SBCCI news releases and up-to-date issues and information; Publications, which 
contains a complete listing of available publications with a price list and on-line 
order form: Services, which provides SBCCI membership information and an on- 
line application as well as a download files area; and Comments, which offers an 
area to send comments to SBCCI staff. You can also send e-mail to the “webmas- 
ter” at SBCCI using the click on e-mail address provided on the web page. The 
SBCCLI Internet address is http://Avww.sbeci.org. 


Southern Building Code Congress International, Inc., 
900 Montclair Road, Birmingham, Alabama 35213-1206 
SBCCI Southwest Regional Office, 9420 Research Boulevard, Echelon lll, 
Suite 150, Austin, Texas 78759, 512-346-4150, fax 512-346-4227 


Circle 29 on the reader inquiry card 


SBCCI Professional Membership 
If you are an architect, engineer, researcher, inspector, or other pro- 
fessional in the building or code enforcement industry and your work 
must meet the requirements of the International Codes or the Standard 
Codes™, an SBCCI professional Membership is the most cost effective 
source for the most up-to-date information. 


SBCCI Professional Membership Offers 

a complimentary copy of the International Code or Standard Code 

of your choice 
@ a subscription to Southern Building magazine 
W publication discounts and reduced prices on services, education 

courses, and seminars 

SBCCI Professional Members are also eligible to request the annual 
Bluebook of proposed revisions to the Standard Codes™ and the annua 
Redbook of code revision committee recommendations. A new toll-free 
watts line will soon be available for professional members. The cost of 
a Professional Membership is on $50, a 42% savings on the honmem- 
ber cost of the items listed above. Call SBCCI Membership Services al 


205-591-1853 to join or for more information. 


International Codes™ 

The Jnternational Codes™ are developed by the International Codi 
Council™ and include the /nternational Plumbing Code™, 
International Private Sewage Disposal Code™, International 
Mechanical Code™ and the International Plumbing Code Commentat 

The /995 International Plumbing Code™ provides comprehensive 
regulations of plumbing systems to protect health, safety and welfare 
and sets forth minimum plumbing facilities regulations in terms of per 
formance objectives. The member price for the paper cover is $34.00 
and the nonmember price is $51.00. 

The 7995 International Private Sewage Disposal Code™ contains 
detailed provisions for all aspects of design, installation, and inspec- 
tions in the development of safe and sanitary individual sewage dispo 
al systems. The paper cover is available to members for $36.00 and te 
nonmembers for $54.00. 

The /996 International Mechanical Code™ establishes the mini- 
mum regulations for mechanical systems using prescriptive and perfa 
mance-related provisions and is designed to be compatible with the 
Standard Codes™, the National Codes and the Uniform Codes. The 
paper cover price is $34.00 for members and $51.00 for nonmembers. 

The /995 International Plumbing Code Commentary is a compani 
document to the International Plumbing Code and covers issues com- 
monly encountered when using the IPC. The price is $45.00 for mem 
bers and $67.50 for nonmembers. 

Orders these codes by calling the SBCCI Order Entry at 205-591- 
1853, TTY 205-899-9742. 


THE PROGRAM FoR THE NEW Euless Public Li- 
brary by Phillips Swager Associates of Dallas 
called for a go,o00-square-foot, single-story 
building with an additional 10,000 square feet 
of shell space reserved for future expansion. 
Phe building completes an existing campus of 
three municipal structures that lacked a cen- 
tral focus or sense of unity. 

Phillips Swager’s design team, led by 
Denelle Wrightson, offered a solution that 
addresses the needs of library patrons and 
strengthens the campus by providing a fourth 
element and adding a “civic drive” that estab- 
lishes a formal entry to the entire campus. 
lhe entry to the new library is on axis with 
an existing historic sundial, a focal point of 
the campus, and creates a view from the tri- 
angular court leading to the front entry. 

The library design combines various 
huilding elements and materials from existing 
buildings. Light-colored brick, prevalent on 
the existing buildings, is used, but is accented 
with stripes of darker brick and limestone. 


Che distinctive arched metal roof, canopies, 


trim, and exterior 
light fixtures are all 
deep green, giving 
the new building its 
own identity while 
tying it back to the 
existing campus. 

On the east side, 
facing inward toward 
the campus, three 
semi-circular turrets 
were included to re- 
flect prominent de- 
sign elements on ex- 
isting buildings and 
to unite the campus. The turrets contain spe- 
cific, functional interior spaces and establish 
a human scale. The south side, visible from 
the highway, features an expansive window 
and establishes a greater regional presence. 

The floor plan centers on an axis that runs 
diagonally through the building from front to 
back, terminating in a small bay window seating 
area. The wall forming the axis separates the 
first phase from the ex- 
pansion shell and pro- 
vides for display areas. 

The interior is 
bright and open, the 
arched roof refers to 
the curve of the tur- 
rets and creates an 
interesting interior 
The adult 
reading area is lo- 


space, 


cated by the large 
window to the south, 
while periodicals, 
genealogy, and the 


VIGNETTE: LIBRARIES 


One to Grow On 


PROJECT Euless Public Library 

LOCATION Euless 

CLIENT City of Euless 

ARCHITECT Phillips Swager Associates, Dallas 

CONTRACTOR Buford Thompson 

CONSULTANTS Elliot & Hughes (civil); R.L. 
Goodson & Company (structural); Reed, Wells, 
Bensone> Co. (mechanical); Shrickel, Rollins & 
Associates (landscape) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Michael Lyon 


children’s area, accented with bright colors 
B 


and an inviting gateway, are housed in the 
three semi-circular spaces. 

The architects provided samples of pro- 
posed interior furnishings, and library pa- 
trons were encouraged to vote for their 
preference.The decision saved more than 
$30,000 on the furnishings budget. 

Canan Yetmen 


RESOURCES 

Wall surfacing: Acme Brick, EPCO; windows: 
AFG; doors: EFCO, Algoma Hardwoods, ATLAS; 
floor surfacing: Natural Slate; ceiling 
surfacing/system: K-13 USG; roofing: Berridge; 
waterproofing/sealants: Glidden; paint: ICI 
Paints; signage: A-R-K Ramos; lighting: LAM, 
Hubbell Staff, Sterners; air-conditioning 
system: Flotronic, Sterling; environmental 
control systems: Johnson Controls; carpets/ 
rugs: Shaw; audio visual: Multi-sync NEC 
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Constructive Company 


d- E ANS WINDOWS 
Featherlite deliver welt Abilene.“ (915) 673-4201. = ase 
ers dependable Tony Cordell ` Aiarillo. (806) 373-6765 = 512-472-2424 CURTAIN WALLS 
masonry products Buddy Brizendine Austin (512) 255-2573 > 


and expertise. On KimLeDoux Beaumont/Houston (409) 727-8800 

yournext project, Gene Rohr Corpus Christi (512) 884-3869 E NTRANCE S 
talk first with your © Terry Boswell Dallas (214) 637-2720 7 

area representa- Jeff Wobbe ElPaso (915) 859-9171 STOREFRONT S 
tive. Elevate your Johnny Gomez Las Cruees (505) 524-3633 

design and main- Ron Mathis Lubbock (806) 763-8202 


Contact your local representative 
for these EFCO products. 


tain your budget Manuel Ramos San Antonio (210) 658-4631 
with Featherlite. Darwin Staton Texas Quarries (512) 258-1474 


P.O. Box 1029 
Austin, TX 78767 
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BERRIDGE.... 
THE WIDEST SOURCE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PANELS 
TO FIT ANY APPLICATION! 


BGR Specialties 


PO. Box 16944 
Fi. Worth, Texas 76162-0944 
(817) 763-5831 
Fax (817) 731-0625 
berspectflash.net 


http:/ /www.efcocorp.com 
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OPEN FOR 
BID-ness 


Get great exposure for your 
projects going to bid with 
TSALink—now easily accessible 
through the internet. Register 
online for a username and pass- 
word today and take control of 
the accuracy and speed that your 
projects are broadcast for bid. 


BERRIDGE LICENSEE METAL SYSTEMS, INC.. OF IRVING, TX, SITE-FORMED THE BERRIDGE CURVED TEE-PANELS IN 
CONTINUOUS LENGTHS FOR THE ROOF OF THE EULESS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Project: Euless Public Library, Euless, Texas 
Architect: Phillips Swager Associates, Dallas 
General Contractor: Bulord Thompson, Arlington 
Meral Roofing Contractor: Meral Systems, Inc., IRving 
Berridge Representative: Cowver-Legrand, Dallas 
Berridge Product: Berridge Curved Tee-Panel 
Finish: Kynar 500" or Hylar 9000" “Hemlock Green” 


TSALink is a TSA-member system 
for collecting and disseminating 
project information. 


Call 800-478-7386 or send an 
e-mail to ahamlin@txarch.com 
with any questions or comments 
you may have. 


Berridge Manufacturing Company 
1720 MAURY ST. / HOUSTON, TX 77026 / 1-800-231-8127 / www.berridge.com ~ 


www.tsalink.com 
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FACED WITH AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD bond elec- 
tion that provided severely limited funds for 


a new library, the closely knit community of 


Kast Fort Worth set out to find the best solu- 
tion to a challenging situation, Komatsu Ar- 
chitecture of Fort Worth was hired to design 
the building and adddress several challenges. 
Beyond the problem of lack of funding was 
the issue of the proposed site, prominent in 
east Fort Worth, visible from the freeway, 
and adjacent to multi-family housing and a 
densely wooded area. Further, the high level 
of emotional involvement by community and 
city council members in the specific program 
requirements of the library added even more 
dimensions to the project. The library had to 
he cost-effective, attractive, engender a sense 
of civic pride, provide technical and func- 
tional flexibility, and allow open sight lines in 
interior spaces. Two public forums were held, 
the first to gather information from the pub- 
lic, and the second to present the design 
scheme. 


RESOURCES 

Structure: Basden Industries, Inc., Vulcraft; wall 
surfacing: Acme Brick, Featherlite, Dryvit-GFRC, Inc.; 
windows: Kawneer, Horton; doors: Haley; floor 
surfacing: American; ceiling surfacing/system: 
Armstrong; roofing: Berridge, US Intec, Inc; 
insulation: Owens Corning; partitions: Republic, A&S 
Manufacturing; paint: Glidden; hardware: Stanley, 
sargent, Yon Duprin; kitchen: General Electric; fire: 
Fire Lite Alarms; lockers: Lyon; lighting: Visa, Led a 
Lite; plumbing: Crane, Sloan, Elkay, Bobrick 
Washroom; air-conditioning system: Carrier; blinds: 
Levelor; carpets/rugs: Interface, Boca Rio; audio 
visual: Screen-Da-Lite . 


Les Edmonds, project manager and director 
of design for Komatsu Architectur, deseribes 
the resulting plan as spending money “where 
it counts.” A priority for the community was 
a Stately entrance visible trom the adjacent 
freeway. The neo-classical red brick facade 
features a high peaked roof that extends over 
the interior circulation desk. A series of 
clerestory windows floods the area with natu- 
ral light. A small 
clock tower on the 
circulation desk pays 
tribute to the exte- 
rior clock 
which was funded 


tower, 


entirely through citi- 
zen donations. 

The interior uses 
colors and patterns 
to differentiate be- 
tween separate areas. 
State-of-the-art 
lighting was installed 
to reduce glare on 


VIGNETTE: LIBRARIES 


A Civic Centerpiece 


PROJECT Eust Regional Library, Fort Worth 

cuent City of Fort Worth 

ARCHITECT Komatsu Architecture, Fort Worth 
CONTRACTOR Craig General Contractors, Inc. 
CONSULTANTS Flaggarty & Associates (structural) 
Baird, Hampton & Brown, Inc. (mechanical, civil); 
Anne MeBurnett (furniture) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Michael French 


computer screens and allow plenty of light for 
reading. Amy Sibley, director of interior de- 
sign, describes the adult reading area on the 
north side as “pastoral and serene.” The area 
faces a series of large windows and takes ad- 
vantage of the views of the wooded area to the 
north of the site. In contrast, the children’s area 
on the south side overlooks the East Freeway, 
with large windows allowing passing motorists 
to see the children’s activities. The children’s 
reading area, defined by a low curving parti- 
tion, is furnished with large pillows, creating a 
comfortable, home-like atmosphere. 

A general meeting room located off the 
main entry area can be used after hours for 
meetings and functions, A variety of display 
systems were also installed by the architects to 
promote exhibits, community notices, and 
other installations. 

Edmonds and Sibley stress that the sense of 
community spirit that infused this project cre- 
ated an atmosphere that allowed the intial 
challenges of the design to be successfully 
cy 


overcome, 
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The Corporate Workplace j 


by Michael Shirley 


Corporations are more likely today to use their facilities as 
reinforcement for their business philosophies and core val- 
ues than they have in the past. As the intangible qualities 
of what and who.a company wants to heare more clearly 
defined, so can the built environment support the unique 
ways an organization operates. The personality of a work- 


_ place can alter an employee’s lifestyle and establish a testi- 
’ monial to the company culture. So go the forces of change 


that affect the architect’s role with corporate clients. 


This issue of Texas Architect examines the corporate work- 
place. The projects that are featured explore campus- to 
teamwork-scale solutions and provide a starting point for a 
discussion about the issues shaping these work environ- 
ments: from questions about who the workplace is for to 
where it should be located, from the ways a building can 
bring employees together to the ways employees can shape 
the building. 


As you absorb the conceptual solutions of the projects pre- 
sented in this issue, pay attention to the spatial variety and 
sequential progression through the site and into the build- 
ings. Study the architecture relative to surrounding con- 
text. Look for the clarity of circulation and relationships to 
the surrounding community. Ask yourself, “What impor- 
tant forces should shape the corporate workplace?” i 
Michael Shirley is the contributing architect for this issue; he is a vice 
president of HOK Houston. 


x 
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1 Splittace block and brick 
walls and covered walks 
unified the Sugar Land 
Campus of Schlumberger, 
an oil and gas exploration 
products and services 
company 


2 Schlumberger campus plan 
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Campus Concerns 


by Michael Shirley 


Today, MANY CORPORATIONS ARE USING campus development approaches to sat- 
isfy their workplace requirements. Facility managers are continually challenged 
by their company’s business plans to accommodate new ways of working that 
keep employees on the leading edge. In many cases, when these evolving busi- 
ness adjustments and the intersecting influence of growth and contraction 
through time are considered, multiple building solutions are found to have dis- 
tinct advantages over single-form facilities. 

Often, corporations need to house multiple functions on a single site. As 
business operations become diverse, specific buildings are required to accom- 
modate a variety of uses such as officing, research, development, production, 
warehousing, customer service, and amenity support centers. The inclusion of 
workplace amenities, such as fitness and daycare centers, healtheare facilities, 


3 {BM Austin campus plan 


a The IBM Austin project 
was designed so that the 
buildings could be converted 
into speculative office space 
as IBM's space needs 
expand and contract with 
changing business cycles. 


and credit unions, are often required and are more likely to be feasible in a 
campus setting with a large workforce than in a stand-alone facility with a smaller 
population. As corporations focus on attracting and retaining the best employees in 
a competitive marketplace, they are using facilities as one of their tools. 
Corporate clients are quick to accept the value of campus organization when 
developing expansion or retention strategies. The forces of architectural har- 
mony, outdoor amenity, location adjacencies, and orderly growth are but a few 
of the premises that shape the architect’s work and the corporate clients campus. 


Architectural Harmony 

Many CORPORATE CAMPUSES are developed over time, with buildings designed 
by different architects, sometimes with limited regard for the relationship be- 
tween various parts. The resulting non-distinctive building sprawl may be im- 
proved by imposing a unified architectural expression on the campus as a 
whole. Using a consistent palette of both materials and architectural elements, 
such a project may be undertaken either through retrofit of existing buildings 
or through new construction, or a combination of the two. At the 
Schlumberger Sugar Land Campus, HOK worked for seven years to bring a 
new focus to what had been a relatively undistinguished campus. Metal aw- 
nings, split-face block and brick wall systems, covered walks, and shade struc- 
tures for surface parking areas visually unified the 200-acre site, where research 
and development activities were consolidated from various locations. 


Gardens as Outdoor Amenity 

A MULTI-BUILDING CAMPUS development by its very 
nature creates outdoor spaces between buildings 
that, if sensitively handled, can contribute to the 
project’s success, The inclusion of landscaped out- 
door spaces can add to a campus’ collegial atmo- 
sphere and promote employee interaction. At 
IBM’s campus for its Advanced Workstation and 
Electronic Systems divisions in Austin, garden 
settings and sheltered walkways connect build- 
ings and permit visual and physical links to the 
exterior environment. Inside the complex, a cen- 
tral pedestrian street and arcades reinforce the 
sense of garden place. 


Location Adjacencies 

IMPROVED RELATIONSHIPS between activity areas and 
workflow adjacencies are often important goals of a 
campus development; locating work groups and 
functions is the key to attaining these goals. In a 
new construction project, these siting issues must 
be addressed early, while in a retrofit project, facili- 
ties and work groups may need to be relocated and 
new connections created. A recent base consolida- 
tion project by HOK for the U.S. Navy at the 
Patuxent River Airbase in Maryland melds new 
construction with ongoing operations for aircraft 
testing to create two research and development 
centers, The North Campus Headquarters was 
placed on a prominent site on the main entry drive, 
while an Anti-Submarine Technology Center was 
sited near adjacent hangar operations. The South 
Campus interconnects four existing facilities with a 
new office, computer, and materials lab building. 


Orderly Growth 

\ KEY Issue for the long-term growth of a campus 
is planning. If expansion is carefully planned, the 
logic of building relationships can be maintained as 
campus density and complexity increases. HOK has 
been involved in such long-range planning for the 
Houston campus of Compaq Computer Corp. 
Compaq is currently expanding to meet space re- 
quirements and bring additional support facilities 
into balance with an expanded site population. A 
new office building extends the functional diagram 
of the site to the north freeway corner. A commons 
building creates a new entry for the headquarters 
complex and connects three office buildings with 
an elevated skywalk system, while a visitors center 
has been sited at the main entry into the campus, 
adjacent to a new freeway overpass. 


Michael Shirley is the contributing architect for this is- 
sue; he is a vice president of HOK in Houston. 


COMPAQ CAMPUS PLAN 
1 NEW OFFICE BUILDING 
2 COMMONS BUILDING 
3 VISITOR S CENTER 


5 Compaq campus plan 


6 Patuxent River Airbase 
North Campus plan 


7 Patuxent River Airbase 
South Campus plan 


8 The new commons 
building at Compaq will 
provide a focal paint at one 
of the campus entries. 


9 Proximity to the airfield 
and other existing facilities 
drove the siting of new 
buildings at the U.S. Navy 
Project al Patuxent River 
Airbase. 
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Developing Downtown 


by Susan Williamson 


LIKE SO MANY CORPORATIONS in today’s robust economic climate, Schlotzsky's, 
the Austin-based sandwich chain, recently found itself bursting the seams of its 
downtown Austin headquarters building. When company growth accelerated 
during the past few years, a decision was made to construct new corporate offices 
to house the entire headquarters staff. 

During the 1980s, Schlotzsky's president John Wooley, along with several 
partners including his brother Jeff, had purchased a number of parcels of land 
in downtown Austin. Although some consideration was given to building the 
new headquarters outside the central business district, in the end it was one of 
those parcels that was chosen. The site, in the center of the block bounded by 
Second and Third streets and Congress and Colorado, was occupied by an 
empty 1970s warehouse building. The downtown site was important to 
Schlotzsky's sense of corporate identity, says Robert Allbright, vice president of 
real estate for Bonner Carrington Corp., the developer of the headquarters 
project and a provider of other real estate services to Schlotzsky's. That identity 
is based on the premise that Schlotzsky's is a fun place. According to Allbright, 
Schlotzsky's was concerned that moving out to the suburbs would compromise 
the company’s eclectic character. 

The decision to renovate the existing building instead of tearing it down and 
rebuilding was not complicated: It was just cheaper. In addition, the reuse idea 
fit with the company’s desire to create a casual, funky ambiance, Allbright says, 
rather than a “faceless suburban glass block.” The decision to stay downtown 
also meant that the project would not include the types of facilities found in 
many suburban campus developments, Allbright says. In a way, though, the 
whole downtown acts as the company’s campus, providing amenities like the 
lown Lake hike-and-bike trail and local restaurants and health clubs, that 
could never be found in the suburbs. 

Choosing an architect was also straightforward. The offices of Black and 
Vernooy and the original headquarters of Schlotzsky’s were next door to each 
other. And Sinclair Black, FAIA, who has championed the mixed-use redevel- 
opment of downtown Austin for more than 20 years, was the perfect fit not 
only for the Schlotzsky’s headquarters project but for Wooley’s grander vi- 
sion—an entire district of offices, housing, retail, and resturants built on the 
land he had quietly accumulated during the ’8os bust (see area map on page 42). 

The existing warehouse structure was what Black calls a “dumb building. 
It doesn’t pretend to be anything.” The simple, rational structural frame 
made the building easily adaptable, especially given Schlotzsky's desire for sim- 
plicity and openness. Many of the original materials were exposed and reused: 
concrete floors and steel and concrete structural members on the interior and 
the heads and jambs of the original window openings on the exterior. The 
window openings were made deeper and new sills installed; the resulting large 
openings were then divided with brick-infill mullions. The same brick was used to 
infill the area on the north where the loading ramp had been and a void on the 
west between the Schlotzsky's building and the warehouse next door (recently 
converted into the Austin Children’s Museum). On the exterior, the brick infill 
area was detailed as a simple gabled form that contrasts with the flat-roofed, 
plaster facade of the main portion of the building. Galvanized metal sunshades 
provide additional patterning on the exterior, as well as relief from the sun, 
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RECEPTION CENTER 
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1 The juxtaposition of plaster 
and brick, as well as the 
insertion of the gable form, 
enliven the facade. Galvanized 
metal sunshades both provide 
relief from the west sun and 
create a play of shadow on 
the exterior, 


2 The central core ts 
organized around the main 
stair. Throughout the building, 
wood—Douglas fir on the 


7 WORK ROOM/ 
COPY ROOM 

8 OFFICE 

9 BREAK ROOM 


ceilings, recycled longleaf pine 
on the conference rooms, 
basswood partitons—warms 
and softens the harder 
industrial finishes of concrete 
and steel, 


3 Black calls the free-standing 
conference rooms 


“metaphorical greenhouses.” 


4 Teception desk 
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PROJECT Schlotzsky's Headquar- 
ters, Austin 

CUENT Schlotzsky's Deli, Inc. 

DEVELOPER Bonner Carrin, 
Andrew Vernoay, AIA 
(Sinclair Black, PAIA, princi- 
pal-in-charge; Robert White- 
head, project manager; 
Chariton Lewis) 

CONTRACTOR Workman Corpo- 
ration 

CONSULTANTS Jaster 
Quintanilla (structural); 
HMG & Associates (mechani- 
cal, electrical, plumbing) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Paul Bardagy 


1 The transparency of the free- 
standing canference rooms is 
a reflection of the company’s 
philosaphy of openness and 
the need for communication 
between employees. 


2 axonometric plan of the 
southwestern section of 
downtown Austin 


3 Even the executive offices 
are visually open to passersby. 


4 The opening for the central 
stair allows light fram 
clerestories and skylights 
above to flow to the first floor. 


5 The existing building was 
visually uninteresting, with an 
undifferentiated facade of ofl- 
while plaster, 


6 The north facade is 


patterned with brick infill and 
metal sunshades. 
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Clay pipe columns 
echo the color of the 
brick and supply an- 
other variation in the 
flatness of the facade. 
The main structural 
change was the removal 
of a large section of the 
center of the second 
floor. Placed in that 
space was a central core 
of four freestanding 
conference rooms and 
the main stair. The ceil- 
ing above the core was 
raised by about seven 
feet to provide for a row 
of clerestory windows on 
the north and south 
sides; these windows, in 
addition to two skylights 
above the stair, fill the 
area with natural light 
and provide views of the =? 
tops of downtown buildings, even for those with no 
windows to the outside. Offices are arranged 
around the central core: work areas for each de- 
partment are organized concentrically with varying 
levels of privacy, from the cubicles around the core to 
private offices at the perimeter. The 43,000-square- 
foot project was completed in six months at a total 
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\, — -AREA-SITE PLAN 
‘——"" 1 SCHLOTZKYS 
HEADQUARTERS 

2 NEW CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 

3 * PROPOSED OFFICE 
BUILDING 

4 * LANDSCAPED PEDESTRIAN 
WALKWAY 

5 * DOWNTOWN MIXED-USE 
HOUSING 

6 PROPOSED SUNKEN RETAIL 
PLAZA 


7 PROPOSED MUNICIPAL 
OFFICE COMPLEX 


* INDICATES PROJECTS 


CURRENTLY UNDER DESIGN/ 
CONSIDERATION 


cost of about $3 million, or about $70 per square foot. 

Now that the Schlotzsky's project is complete, 
the Wooleys and their partners are finalizing plans 
to build a mixed-used housing and retail complex 
on the block immediately to the west of 
Schlotzsky's; in an agreement yet to be finalized, 
that project would be built in conjunction with an- 


5 


other similar housing block on land owned by the 
city of Austin just to the south. Future plans call for 
lowrise office buildings on the same block as 
Schlotzsky's, to the north and east; the block would 
be bisected by a pedestrian walkway, Black and 
Vernooy are working on plans for those projects 
and Black hopes that Wooley’s project in the dis- 
trict will lead to the fulfillment of an even larger vi- 
sion: the long-delayed construction of a municipal 
olfice complex and retail plaza on the blocks to the 
west. In the early 1980s Black and Vernoay won a 
national design competition for the municipal 
complex and adjoining blocks, but the project was 
shelved by the city in 1985. The development cur- 
rently under consideration in that part of down- 
town is remarkably similar to the vision Black and 
others have been advocating for 20 years. Maybe 
good things do come to those who wait. TA 


RESOURCES 

Structure: Construction Metal 
Products, Featherlite, Elgin 
Butler; wall surfacing: Elgin 
Butler, U.S. Gypsum; windows: 
Vistawall; doors: Floyd's Glass 
Co. Matney Builders Hardware; 
floor surfacing: Erickson 
Studios, Accent Floanng, 
Marmoleum; ceiling surlacing/ 
system: U.S. Gypsum; roof; 
Bondcote Roofing Systems; 
Partitions: AAA Millwork; paint 
& stain: IC] Paints; hardware: 
Hager, NT Falcon Lock, Dorma 
Door Controls, Monarch; 
elevators: Dover; handrails: 
AAA Millwork 
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PROIECT Great American Business Products, Houston 

QUENT Great American Business Products 

ARCHITECT Kirksey and Partners Architects, Houston 
CONTRACTOR E.E. Reed Construction Ci 

CONSULTANTS Bibner Engineering, Inc, (structural); Binkley & 
Barfield, Inc. (mechanical); Carter & Burgess, Inc. (civil) 
PHOTOGRAPHER Aker/Zvonkovic Photography 
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Taking Orders 


by Susan Williamson 


THE FIRST SCHEME FOR THE NEW BUILDING to house Great American Business 
Products in Houston was a “fairly standard box,” says project manager Jim 
Gwinner of Kirksey and Partners Architects of Houston. The architects were 
working with a budget recommended by the developer, Gwinner says, and that 
budget, typical for a call-processing center and warehouse, did not allow for 
many extras. Great American president Gary Swanson took one look at the 
“box” plan and said it wasn’t good enough. “He said he wanted to go further, 
both in terms of design and budget,” Gwinner says. Swanson’s concern was not 
public image—no client would ever visit the facility where sales calls from 


around the country are processed—but the morale of his employees. The re- 
sulting building is a clear reflection of Swanson’s business philosophy: Employ- 
ees will never treat a customer better than they are treated themselves. 
Swanson began by sending questionnaires to his entire staff, asking for their 
input and suggestions. Their responses and their ongoing reaction to plans, 
finishes, and material and furniture selection, coupled with Swanson’s belief 
that all employees, even those who answer the phones and pack the boxes, de- 


serve a pleasant working environment, shaped the 
Great American building. The “standard box” with 
its nine-foot ceilings and minimal openings was 
transformed into a barrel-vaulted space with 22- 
foot ceilings and huge windows; even the order- 
processing warehouse has windows. A grand stair- 
case dominates the lobby and the call center fea- 
tures high-end Herman Miller workstations; the 
open-plan arrangement allows employees to be 
grouped into teams and easily regrouped as the or- 
ganization evolves. 

The 37,000-square-foot facility, which in- 
cludes the two-story office section and a high- 
hay warehouse, was built for about $2 million. 
The extra 15 to 20 percent that Swanson com- 
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mitted to upgrade the original design allowed the 
inclusion of features from the lobby stair to the 
vaulted roof structure to the best quality light- 
ing, Gwinner says. The approach seems to have 
paid off: The company is booming and, in a busi- 
ness where the turnover rate is huge, Great 
American’s is almost non-existent. TA 


RESOURCES 

Foundation: E.E. Reed 
Construction; wall surfacing: 
E.E. Reed Construction, Atlas; 
windows: Atlas; doors: 
Atlas, Raco/Altura, Overhead 
Door; floor surfacing: Atlas; 
roofing: Byrne Metals Corp., 
Antex Roofing Co., Inc; 
partitions: Marek Brothers 
Company; paint: ICI; 
elevator: Schindler Elevator 
Corp.; lighting: SPI Lighting, 
Inc; Carpets/rugs: Atlas; 
furniture: Herman Miller, 
Ethospace 


t The barrel-vaulted office 
section is the facility's major 
focal point 


2 The cubicles in the sales 
support area are sheathed in 
a colortul mosaic of knit tiles. 


3 Future plans call for an 
expansion of the facility 
beyond the warehouse bay, at 
left. 


4 Employees in the pick-and- 
pack order fulfillment area 
requested a view to the 
outside 


s A grand staircase anchors 


the double-height entrance 


lobby. 
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A Corporate Reflection 


by Kelly Roberson 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING any building on a fast-track schedule is a chal- 
lenge. But when that structure is a 360,000-square-foot headquarters for 1,000 
people, and needs to be completed in a mere 15 months, the pressure is even 
greater, with an increased potential for misstep and mishap. Fortunately, when 
Helimuth, Obata + Kassabaum, Inc. (HOK), of Dallas completed the Motorola 
Paging Infrastructure Headquarters in Fort Worth, the result was an elegantly 
restrained solution to a complex set of programmatic requirements. 

Motorola’s cellular division has been located in a building on the site’s 32 
acres in the Fossil Creek development in northeast Fort Worth since the 
1970s; such long-term ownership of a property is an unusual circumstance in a 
suburban corporate environment, says Jim LeBlanc of HOK. The site, at an el- 
evated intersection of Interstate 820 and North Beach, was bought in order to 
accommodate an eventual expansion. The new building, visible from the free- 
way, completes the campus’s master plan and houses the paging business, which 
relocated from Florida. Complex hardware and software designs, including 
telephone switches, radio equipment, and billing software (all known as paging 
infrastructure), is custom-made inside the facility. 

Since its schedule could modestly be described as rushed, HOK and the con- 
tractor, Austin Commercial, were hired at the same time; a two-part design and 
construction schedule was developed, the phases of which were delimited by two 
levels of programmatic data gathering, says LeBlanc. The first determined the size 
of the project and of each major component within the structure, including manu- 
facturing, light assembly, shipping and receiving, design engineering, training, 
credit union, health services, and office spaces. While construction documents 
were being completed and construction had begun on the shell, the detailed pro- 
gramming and interior design packages were developed. The client concept devel- 
opment, says LeBlanc, came from Motorola’s management and facility develop- 
ment departments, who consulted employee user groups as needed. 

The two buildings, although separate, now have centralized access to 
service and delivery traffic, says LeBlanc. In the new paging facility, visitor 
circulation, parking, and entry through the curved exterior entry plaza is 
separate from employee circulation, parking, and entry. The interior plan, 
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PROJECT Motorola Paging Infrastructure Headquarters, Fort Worth 
CUENT Motornde Paging 

ARCHITECT Hellennth, Obata + Kassabaum, Ine, Dallas (Jim LeBlane, 
project manager; Gordon Gilmore, project designer; Frank Effland, 
interior designer; Mark Schantz, project architect) 

CONTRACTOR fistinu Commercial 

CONSULTANTS HOK Engineering (mechanical); Ellisor & Tanner 
(structural); Albert Halff & Associates (civil); Worrell Design Group 
(food services) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Paul Bardagry (interior); Craig Blackmon (exterior) 


opposite The People Street is which houses the company’s 
filled with fumiture in recessed paging infrastructure 

alcoves. headquarters 

1 The lake sits in front of the 2 menor waiting area 


entry plaza of the new facility, 
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1 The curved entry mass, 
clad in metal panels and 
glass, houses the main visitor 
entry, cafeteria, meeting 
rooms, and second-floor 
executive offices. 


2 The dining room is located 
within the entry rotunda, and 
provides access to the lake in 
front 


3 the cafetera can serve the 
entire building population over 
a normal lunch-time period. 


4 Intenor finishes were 
deliberately understated and 
modest 


5 The People Street is the 
centralized common area, 
designed to promote 
interaction among different 
departments 
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circulation spines, and department designs were 
all influenced by the company’s attempt to inte- 
grate manufacturing and design engineering “to 
enhance productivity. One of the major design 
issues was Motorola’s goal to encourage and fa- 
cilitate interaction” between the two, says 
LeBlane. The plan is divided into smaller units 
oriented around several circulation paths. A two- 
story interior “People Street” is the common 
space between the 190,000-square-foot, two- 
story office and computer laboratories and the 
149,000-square-foot, one-and-a-half-story light 
manufacturing and warehouse areas. Punched 
windows in the hallway look directly into manu- 
facturing, and when combined with the clere- 
story windows above, pull light into the other- 
wise dim interior areas. In addition, the People 
Street functions as a casual gathering space, with 
recessed alcoves filled with furniture, employee 
postings, and product displays. Another circula- 
tion spine, the “material aisle,” leads from manu- 
facturing to shipping and receiving. All circula- 
tion paths terminate at the 19,000-square-foot, 
centrally located food-service operation, with its 
outdoor patio and lawn overlooking the site’s 
1.5-acre man-made lake, which is accessible 
through the employee dining room. 

Finishes, both inside and outside, are decid- 
edly simple, a reflection of the corporation’s 
overriding interest “in having well-organized 
spaces that provided generous circulation and 
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lots of natural light versus having expensive ma- 
terials,” says LeBlanc. Inside, colors are modest 
and understated, from warm yellows to cool 
blues; on the exterior, precast concrete is ac- 
cented by metal panels and large expanses of 
glass, particularly on the curved entry mass. 
Ultimately, the building’s restraint and design 
parameters are a reflection of the corporate culture 
housed within it. In a general trend LeBlanc sees in 
office design, the need for constant change and 
flexibility was of paramount concern. Cubicle sizes 
were standardized so that the company could move 
people and teams as necessary, not furniture, and 
the facility was designed to accommodate a planned 
expansion of 200,000 square feet. TA 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 

1 VISITOR ENTRY 

2 PEOPLE STREET 

3 OFFICES 

4 CENTRAL PLANT 

5 MATERIAL AISL! 

6 TRUCK COURT 

7 SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 

8 DISTRIBUTION 

9 MANUFACTURING 

10 EMPLOYEE ENTRANCE 
11 CAFETERIA AND PORCH 
12 LOBBY 


RESOURCES 

Wall surfacing: Meridian 
Precast and Concrete, Now 
Construction; paint: 
Contormall; hardware: Piper 
Weatherford, Von Duprin; 
elevators: Dover; handrails: 
Big “D" Metalworks 
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PROJECT Sulzer Orthopedics, Austin 
CUENT Sulzer Medica, Angleton 


ARCHITECT PageSontberlandPage, Austin (Matthew Kreisie Il, 
principal-in-charge; Lawrence Speck, FALA, project designer) 


CONTRACTOR VRI 


CONSULTANTS Richardson Verdoorn (design); LER Landscape 


(landscape) 


PHOTOGRAPHER Pani Bardagjy (interiors); Greg Hursley (exterior) 


1 Native trees and shrubs, 
mirrored in the glass, claim 
the landscape up ta the 
building's edge. 


2 Company streets delineate 
citculation paths while also 
forming 4 gathenng space 
between corporate offices and 
the cellular production and 
warehousing facilites 


s The thick limestone extenor 
gras way to a thinner metal 
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and glass skin, articulating the 
dining hal! mass 


a Second-floor walkways 
follow the company streets 
and connect open office 
spaces in which cubicles are 
flexibly arranged 


s The two-story dining hall 
space, located at the key 
cumer of the building, affords 
views of the immediately 
adjacent landscape. 
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Iding a Culture 


by Jonathan Hagood 


SULZER MEDICA’S NEW ORTHOPEDICS FACILITY, designed through the 
Lawrence W. Speck Studio of PageSoutherlandPage (PSP), is a marriage of 
the functionality of a corporate manufacturing facility to a thoughtful ar- 
chitectural response to the needs and values of the client and the users. The 
210,000 square-foot facility—part of a 500,000 square-foot master plan— 
houses offices, research and development, warehouse, and cellular produc- 
tion facilities for artificial joint implants, and reflects the close cooperation 
between company staff and the project team. 

Previously, Sulzer scattered its orthopedics divisions among several build- 
ings. The company came to PSP with a desire to unify its corporate culture 
through an integrated facility. “At the beginning of any project,” says architect 
Matt Kreisle of PSP, “I ask, ‘What are the goals and priorities of the client?’ 
and I try to assemble a project team that reflects those concerns and inten- 
tions.” Working with representatives drawn from all levels of the company, the 
project team designed a building that improved the work environment by cre- 
ating spaces that engender communication, cooperation, and familiarity among 
those involved in all parts of the production process. 

The first major decision for the project involved site selection. The 
project team chose a wooded 50-acre plot in northwest Austin. The prop- 
erty was typical of the Hill Country, says Speck, with “a lot of junk and a 
few great trees.” The massing of the building came from the decision to 
open up the office blocks as much as possible to the better parts of the view, 
while tucking the opaque manufacturing block into the less striking areas. 

The project team conceived the office block as a loft space floating be- 
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tween a “company street” and the open view. 
Company streets, the wide circulation paths be- 
tween the manufacturing area and offices, consti- 
tute gathering space. “We wanted spaces that al- 
lowed the interaction and intermingling of the 
corporate community,” says Kreisle. Because the 
facility houses all types of employees—from 
blue-collar to white-collar—the space allows 
meetings that otherwise might not occur. The 
streets are like pedestrian malls on academic 
campuses, says Speck, where students and profes- 
sors intermingle in a rich social space. 

The company streets ring the manufacturing 
area, which PSP designed for a cellular production 
process. It incorporates different spaces ranging 
from clean rooms to machine shops as spatial cells. 
Individual products, such as knee or hip joints, go 
through these cells as separate product lines. The 
result is an efficient work flow for the different im- 
plants, accommodating a larger number of prod- 
ucts than possible with one production line. 

While an efficiently engineered layout of the 
manufacturing area improved productivity, the key 
to the overall project was the participation of com- 
pany staff. Sulzer was committed from the begin- 
ning to a thorough investigation of the daily work- 
place activities and a thoughtful design of the work 
environment, says Kreisle. The building succeeds 
because the client committed to involving employ 
ces in the design process and making the end prod- 
uct a built reflection of the corporate culture. TA 


WAREHOUSE 

CENTRAL 

PLANT 

3 SECURITY 

4 KNEE 
MANUFACTURE 

5 HIP 
MANUFACTURE 

6 LOBBY 


1 
2 


6 ENGINEERING 
9 DINING HALL 
10 ADMINI 
TRATION 
11 OPEN 10 
BELOW 


12 HP PROOUCT 


=a teree 


RESOURCES 

Structure: Austin Construc 
tion Steel; walls: LeHigh 
White Portland Cement, York 
Flashings, Tamen Building 
Components, Inc, Versatrac, 
United States Gypsum Co., IC} 
Paints, Pecora Corporation, 
Amencan Olean, Sonneborn, 
windows: Tubelite, Pecora, 
Guardian industnes; doors: 
Milcor, Inc, VT Industries, Inc., 
Saino Maruidacturing Co.; 
root; K&M Rooting, TAMKO, 
Gieenheck; overhead: 
Cornell iron Works, Frommiet 
Industries, inc, Rite-Hite; 
waterproofing/sealants: 
Sonneborn; insulation: 
Owens Coming; moveable: 
Panelfold, Inc.; paint: 
Benjamin Moore; ceiling 
surfacing: Armstrong, USG 
Interiors, Inc; interior: 
McKinney 
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1 master plan for the 2,655- 
acre Legacy office park 


2 The recently completed 
Dr Pepper/Seven-Up 
headquarters features deep 
roof overhangs and concrete 
wall panels in three colors. 


3 Dr Pepper/Seven-Up 
building at night 


a Dr Pepper/Seven-Up, 
first-floor plan; three wings 
radiate from a central 
rotunda lobby; open-office 
areas occupy most of the 
east and west wings while a 
dining facility and training 
and other larger rooms are 
located in the north wing. 


Many major corporations have found 
Legacy to be a desirable location, at 
least partially because of its 
accessibility to major transportation 
arteries, its bucolic setting, and the 
proximity of housing. In most ways the 
project would seem to be perfectly set 
within its suburban environment. 
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Suburban or Not? 


by Dennis Stacy 


IN HIS BOOK Edge City, JoeL Garreau called the Legacy development in western 
Plano an emerging Edge City. It has emerged. Regular announcements pro- 
claim the relocation of businesses to this 2,655-acre masterplanned business 
community; a large number of the projects are corporate headquarters com- 
plexes. In the past 18 months, Dr Pepper/Seven-Up, Fina, Southwestern Legal 
Foundation, Sterling Software, PageNet, MetaSolv, and Denbury Resources 
have either started construction or announced their intention to locate within 
the development. They join corporations whose headquarters are already 
housed at Legacy: Electronic Data Systems (EDS), Frite-Lay, Countrywide 
Home Loans, and J.C. Penney. Nearly 25,000 people will soon work in the 
development. The presence of such a large population has spawned a ring of 
support functions housed within the boundaries of the office park; these in- 
clude Legacy Bank of ‘Texas, TLC Child Development Center, a Courtyard by 
Marriott and a Marriott Residence Inn, and an off-campus center for Southern 
Methodist University. Luxury apartments have been developed on the perim- 
eters and a town center is being considered that would include both retail and 
residential uses. In addition to the growth within its boundaries, Legacy, which 
sits at the current terminus of the Dallas North Tollway just south of State 
Highway 121, is surrounded by an area in the throes of intense development. 
Plano was recently named the fastest-growing city in Texas by the U.S. 
Census Bureau and it ranks 19th nationwide in per capita percentage of col- 
lege graduates; some of the wealthiest neighborhoods in the nation are 


“Suburban or Not?” continued on page 44 


Be a Pepper 


Tue New Dr Peprer/Seven-Up headquarters is lo- 
cated on an 18-acre site in the Legacy office park 
development in far north Dallas (see story at left). 
When architect HKS Inc. of Dallas was given its 
mantra for the project, the direction from the cli- 
ent was to make the building “fast, cheap, and 
beautiful.” HKS took these directions seriously and 
moved the company into the new facility 21 
months after the initial interview. The building, 
designed with the idea that it could become specu- 
lative office space, was built for $65 per square 
foot, not including site and furniture. 

The 300,000-square-foot building is organized 
in three wings that radiate in a pinwheel fashion 
from a central rotunda. During the past year, the 
company has reconfigured their workstations 135 
percent, which reinforced a decision to use a work- 
station environment. A corridor connecting the 
employee parking with the rotunda serves as a 
“mall,” off which employee amenities such as a fit- 
ness center, training center, cafeteria, company 
store, and credit untion are located. Structural bay 
sizes are 30 by 50 feet. A six-inch raised access floor 
is standard throughout the facility. A 10-foot ceil- 
ing height allows for the installation of indirect 
light fixtures suspended two feet below the ceiling 
that provide an ambient lighting level of 45 foot- 
candles. These lighting levels and floor flexibility sup- 
port computer usage and technological advances. 

As with most suburban office park headquarters, 
landscape design was an important aspect of the 
overall character of the project. Large berms screen 
parking and the lower floor of the building from 
Legacy Drive, one of two parallel roads ordering 
and connecting the multitude of corporate head- 
quarters located in Legacy. A small pond, a waterfall, 
and an ampitheater are major points of interest within 
the landscaped area surrounding the facility. 

A decision to incorporate most employee park- 
ing in a structured parking facility allowed more of 
the site to be used for landscape. The parking 
structure provides for nearly twice as many cars as 
are normal for similar facilities. A rotunda on axis 
with Legacy Drive serves as the point of visitor en- 
trance. Showcases in the rotunda display artifacts 
from the histories of Dr Pepper and Seven-Up. 

The exterior facade was designed with three- 
color concrete wall panels. Granite inlays enhance 
the composition. A metal standing-seam roof with 


` 
“Be a Pepper,” continued on page 44 


i ESLAS 


PROJECT Dr Pepper/Seven-Up 
Headquarters, Plano 

CLIENT Dr Pepper/Seven-Up, 
inc, 

ARCHITECT HKS Ine., Dallas 
CONTRACTOR Austin 
Commercial 

CONSULTANTS The Waddill 
Group (interior design); 
Brockette Davis Drake, 

Inc. (civil/structural); BL&P 
Engineers, Inc. (mechanical); 
Newman, Jackson, Bieberstein 
(landscape) 

PHOTOGRAPHER FOR DR 
PEPPER ONLY Wes Thompson 
(exterior), except as noted 
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DR PEPPER RESOURCES 
Doors: Oshkosh Architectural 
Door Co,; floor surfacing: 
Interface; ceiling surfacing/ 
system: Armstrong; parti- 
tions: National Gypsum Co, 
SMED International; paint: 
Benjamin Moore; hardware: 
Hager, Schlage, Ingersoll-Bond; 
lockers: Hollman, Inc; 
signage: ASI Sign; lighting: 
Ledalite, Daybrite, Thomas 
Lighting; carpets: Shaw 
Industries, Durkan; worksta- 
tions: Knoll 
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“Be a Pepper,” continued from page 43 


broad overhangs—the owner expressly asked for a 
sloped roof—was used to protect glazed areas from 
direct sun exposure and gives the facility a “prairie- 
style” look. Low-E insulated glass was used for the 
curtainwall. Interior finishes were organized 
around the natural slate flooring and the Dr Pep- 
per-bottle green glass of the rotunda. 

The flexibility of the building and compatibility 
with both the natural and artificially created land- 
scape should allow this project to serve Dr Pepper/ 
Seven-Up well as it attempts to establish a new im- 
age based on the historical precendents of its 
founding companies. Dennis Stacy 


“Suburban or Not?” continued from page 42 
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found here. Subdivisions seem to sprout up over- 
night and they include some of the largest of 
what have come to be called “North Dallas Spe- 
cials”: large single-family homes on relatively 
small lots with steeply pitched roofs and massive 
amounts of masonry detailed peculiarly. Regu- 
larly interspersed along the area’s major roads 
are massive apartment complexes, most monoto- 
nously uniform in appearance. Layered alongside 
this residential sprawl are the ubiquitous retail 
strip shopping centers. Retail centers with high 
per-square-foot sales line the Tollway and 
Preston Road. At least three major shopping 
centers have been announced for sites within a 
mile of the Legacy development. In essence, this 
is the ultimate expression of suburbia. 

Within Legacy, the individual office campuses 
continue the pastiche of style found in the sur- 
rounding area. Legacy’s broad building design 
guidelines encourage a diversity of design styles, a 
way, the development says, to encourage each 
project to reflect its own individual corporate cul- 
ture. A number of the buildings within Legacy have 
been designed by HKS Inc. of Dallas: EDS, J.C. 
Penney, Fina, Lincoln Place, and Dr Pepper/ 
Seven-Up (see story on page 43); Jack Yardley, 
FAIA, of HKS says the firm is pleased that it has 
been able to provide their various clients with 
highly identifiable complexes that are cach unique 
and personal. Another architect that has made an 
impact in the Legacy development is Lohan Asso- 
ciates of Chicago, which designed the much-pub- 
lished Frito-Lay headquarters. 

Each of these large headquarters complexes is 
organized as a discrete unit, set off in the rolling 
landscape and physically unconnected, for the most 
part, to what surrounds it. They are connected 
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technologically, however: Legacy, which has been 
owned and operated by EDS since 1983, is proud 
of its $4-billion technical infrastructure, including 
state-of-the-art telecommunications and fiber-optic 
networks; they claim the system is one of the larg- 
est in the world. 

Even though the Legacy site has gently rolling 
hilis and is traversed by White Rock Creek, the 
landscapes of individual projects have been gen- 
erously manipulated to artificially create new 
“natural” features. It is apparently important to 
corporations that their front yards be as immacu- 
late as those of the surrounding residences. 

Quite obviously, many major corporations have 
found Legacy to be a desirable location, at least 
partially because of its accessibility to major trans- 
portation arteries, its bucolic setting, and the prox- 
imity of housing. In most ways the project would 
seem to be perfectly set within its suburban envi- 
ronment. But recently the Legacy developers have 
decided that their office park needs something 
more. They have proposed adding what they call a 
town center, which would include retail and resi- 
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1 The waterfall at the new 
Dr Pepper/Seven-Up 
headquarters js part of the 
re-ordered landscape at 


Legacy. 

2 The Fina corporate 
headquarters by HKS is 
currently ander construction, 
3 Fina model from above 
shows wings angled from 


the central rotunda. 


a The Lincoln at Legacy 


dential features, to the mix of properties at Legacy. 


This project would be placed at the very heart of 


Legacy, between EDS and J.C. Penney, and it 
would be pedestrian-oriented even though there 
are no sidewalks in the office park external to the 
individual corporate campuses. In fact, there is 
little, if any, interconnectivity between any of the 
campuses. Within the sprawling development, as in 
so much of the surrounding area, the car is the con- 
nection. So the question for Legacy is: Should this 
setting be changed to become more urban, more 
dense? Shouldn’t it retain the suburban character 
that is, after all, presumably why everyone located 
here in the first place? 

One of my favorite features of Legacy for many 
years has been the herds of buffalo and Texas long- 
horn cattle that graze in lots within the office park. 
It would be unfortunate if the development be- 
comes so intense that these remnants of the past 
are forced to relocate. Come to think of it, I haven't 
seen the buffalo for a while. TA 


Dennis Stacy is an architect practicing in Dallas. 
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project, also designed by 
HKS, will be home to 
several new corporations 
relocating to Legacy 


5 The EDS campus was one 
of the first projects HKS 
designed at Legacy. 


6 Another of the corporate 
headquarters campuses at 
Legacy is J.C. Penney, also 
designed by HKS 
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Master Distributor of American-Made 


PCGLASSBLOGK 


9189-F Winkler 

Houston. TX 77017 

PO. Box 87097 

Houston, TX 77287-7097 
PHONE: 713/944-9716 

FAX: 713/944-1723 
TOLL-FREE: 800/677-6393 
SAN ANTONIO: 210/599-6260 


handcrafted doors 
distinctive hardware 


cabinet fronts 
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WINDOWS 
CURTAIN WALLS 
ENTRANCES 
STOREFRONTS 


BOR 
Specialties 


P.O. Box 16944 
Ft. Worth, Texas 76162-0944 
(817) 763-5831 ¢ Fax (817) 731-0625 
bgrspec@flash.net 


http:/ /www.efcocorp.com 
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photographed by Craig Black 


THE BEST FRAME FCO R 
When your billboard is the inside of your brew pub, not just any window will do. To present your 
copper tanks to motonsis and pedestnans, you need a window built with the same care that goes 
into your beer, Weather Shield has been making quality windows for years and years. The result 
YOUR WY OR K Co F ART 
You get mare when you specify Weather Shield. Like more value. With our established production 
lines, we can build more quality into each and every window, because we don't have the produci 
start-up costs facing new manufacturers. You get more options. We have more than 100 standard 
BEFORE a g e a DRINK IT 
window sizes. We offer the ultimate in energy efficiency, with a choice of insulated glass or insulated 
Low E Squared glass. And we offer wood upgrades in both True Qak™ and Cherrywood™ as 
well as traditional pine. For proven quality, better value and more options, turn to Weather Shield 


THERE'S MORE TO SEE IM A WEATHER SHIELD WINDOW. 


“Weather Shield windows were an important addition to this project. The way 
they show off Coppertank’s interior entices patrons in from the sidewalk and 
from their cars on the busy street. They're great windows. And they were 
economical, too. This is a typical project for us; we build a lot of restaurants. 
We were pleased with Weather Shield’s quality, their options, the fit on 
delivery, and service from their stoff throughout the project.” 

— Chris Squitiero, Vice President, Wright Commercial Contracting 


All Weather Pretectien - Aliwan? 


WEATHER SHIELD 


VYYINDCONVS & DORs 


VN : 
4) Lone Star 
PLYWOOD & DOOR CORP. 


DALLAS 
Attn: Randy Nagle 
425 Airline Drive 
Coppell, Texas 75019 
972-304-1234 800-934-3501 
Metro 972-471-1116 
Fax 972-471-1311 


Circle 33 on the reader Inquiry card 
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We're your authorized distributor of Ameri- 
can-made PC GlassBlock*. We provide design 
and technical guidance, PC GlassBlock® prod- 
ucts and accessory samples, and project quo- 
lations. We can handle your project demands 
confidently, efficiently, and exactly as specified, 
Our years of experience mean we can help 
you build with confidence with one of 
today’s most versatile construction materials 
Ciluss Block Shop 
Muiser Distributor 


2147243-7343  BOMW777-2107 
Fax 214/ 243-3666 


Circle 104 on the reader inquiry card 


Alencos Acoustical windows offer 
long-term solutions against the 
world’s thumps and roars. Use 
Alenco Acoustical windows to 


help keep noise in its place . . . 
outside! 


Available in double hung, hori- 
zontal sliding and fixed lights, 
and produced in Vs" increments 
in both width and height, these 
windows easily replace older 
units in homes, apartments, and 
commercial buildings. They nor 
only preserve your hearing, but 
also enhance any building's 
character and beauty. 


The world is noisy cnough— 
contact Alenco to find out how 
easily and cost-effectively acous- 
tical windows can be incorpo- 
rated into your home or busi- 
ness, whether retrofit or new 
construction. Alenco Acoustical: 
noise is a problem no more! 


AMLENCO 


Commercial Division 
Reliant Building Products, Inc. 


1800 Shiloh Bryan, TX 77803 
Fax 408 623 1005 
BOO 444 1444 


Circle 129 on the reader inquiry card 
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WINDOWS & DOORS. a 


For more information, visit “ill 9 
one of the centers listed 
below, or circle 4 on the 
reader inquiry card. 


Marvin Windows 
Planning Centers 


AUSTIN 1214 West Sixth Street, Suite 102 
Austin 78703 800/333-9203 
512/835-9203 Attn: Tom Braswell 


CORPUS CHRISTI 800/698-6618 
512/814-7000 Attn: Harry Armenia 


DALLAS 2619 Lombardy Ln. 
Dallas 75220 800/888-3667 
214/351-1186 Attn: David Faulkner 


FORT WORTH 4455 Camp Bowie Rd. #110 
Fort Worth 76107 800/955-9667 
817/737-8877 

Attn: Jack Moseley or Scott Pereth 


LONGVIEW 1707 Loop 281 West 
Longview 75604 800/288-3667 
903/759-9675 Attn: Lonnie Robinson 


LUBBOCK Frontier Wholesale Co. 833 E. 
40th Lubbock 79404 800/444-3667 
806/744-1404 Attn: David Thompson 


MCALLEN BROWNSVILLE LAREDO 


FREDERICKSBURG KERRVILLE 
800/698-6618 Attn: Bobby Garcia 


MIDLAND 3303 N. Midkiff, Suite 102, 
San Miguel Square Midland 79705 
915/520-5442 Attn: Gary Corbitt 


SAN ANTONIO 6450 Camp Bullis Rd. 
San Antonio 78257 800/698-6618 210- 
698-8885 Attn: Bobby Garcia, Harry Armenia 


LAS VEGAS 6370 W. Flamingo #18 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89103 702/362-6270 
Attn: Wade DeLage 


TEMPE 918 South Park Ln., Ste. 104 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 800/558-8645 
602/902-0552 Attn: Saul Freeberg 


TULSA 6922 S. Lewis Tulsa, Okla. 74136 
800/283-6352 918/481-6352 
Attn: Gary Dawson 


OKLAHOMA CITY 114 E. Sheridan, B-102, 
Bricktown OKC 73104 800/766-4690 
405/235-5633 Attn: Gary Dawson 


SHREVEPORT 6535 Line Ave., Ste. 100 
Shreveport, LA 71106 318/869-4220 
Attn: Lonnie Robinson 


Circle 28 on the reader inquiry card 


Every now and then, a design challenge 
comes along that lets you show your full potential! 
Texas Christian University approached Marvin Windows 
Planning Center to revitalize a focal point of the 
campus, including Carr Chapel, the Moore Building, 
and Beasley Hall. Designed and constructed earlier 
this century by architect Joseph R. Pelich, the chapel 
and flanking wings feature a remarkable variety of 
dividedlite window shapes and sizes, including a bank 
of oversize round-tops along the airy main loggia. 

Time had taken its toll, but Marvin Windows 
Planning Center, working directly with TCU staff 
architects, carefully replaced each window with a 
specially clad, simulated divided-lite wood window 
poised to perform for decades to come. Marvin met 
historical color and detail to the highest degree! 

From documentation to shop drawings to 
fabrication to installation, Marvin met every challenge! 

Custom performance is standard with 
Marvin. At Marvin Windows, every window is “made 
to order” to ensure highest quality and design 
flexibility. Our extensive line of standard shapes and 
sizes offers easy control of your budget, too! 

Marvin's beauty is through and through. 
Long-lasting, durable performance—that’s Marvin 
Windows! Beautifully made to order, one at a time! 


Carr Chapel, Moore Building, Beasley Hall, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
replacement windows by Marvin Windows Planning Center, Dallas 


“Marvin solved structural 
problems and fire-code 
violations, added comfort 
and energy savings, and 
ended continuous 
maintenance, and yet the 
biggest measure of 
success for this project is 
that today very few 
people realize the original 
windows were replaced. 

— Willett Stallworth, 
Director, Physical Plant, 
Texas Christian University 


“We provided a custom 
exterior clad color 
meeting AMMA 605.2 
specifications, clad 
exterior casing profiles, 
timely delivery, and Made 
To Order sizes. We met 
TCU's goals of eliminating 
exterior maintenance and 
painstakingly matching 
existing wood windows.” 

— Michael Nied, Marvin 
Windows Planning Center 
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Survey 


Living in Memory 50 
HistoRY Dallas architect Nick 
Glazbrook shares his and others 
memories of an apartment building 
designed by Bud Oglesby. 


Corporate Care §2 
ARCHITECTURE ROFDW Architects of 
Dallas has designed a new company- 
sponsored childcare center for Boeing. 


Deserving Tribute 53 
Books Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, re- 
views three recent books about 
Galveston and its architecture. 


Coming next issue . .. 53 
Index to Advertisers 53 
Spread the Word 58 


JOURNEY A new museum exhibition 
will provide citizens of East Texas with 
a way to appreciate and understand 
the state’s architectural heritage. 
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Living in Memory 


HISTORY In the summer of 1995 the wrecking 
ball claimed another piece of architecture in 
Dallas. This time it was not a historical huild- 
ing, but a trim, sleek, contemporary structure 
designed by the late Enslie (Bud) Oglesby and 
named by its address, 3525 Congress. 

The 16-unit apartment building was built 
some 30 years ago on a spring-fed creek empty- 
ing into Turtle Creek. Many people familiar 
with Bud's career feel it was among his best 
work but that alone does not explain the sense 
of loss among those who knew the building, 
particularly those who lived there. Many archi- 
tects, myself included, as well as others in the 
design world lived at 
3525 Congress. Their 
memories are what 
will keep a very spe- 
cial place alive. 

The project was 
beautifully sited, 
each unit enjoying a 
breathtaking view of 
the creek, limestone 
outcroppings, and 
trees. Its location at 
the end of a dead-end 
street gave it a sense 
of privacy that made 
the viewer feel as if he 
or she was in a beautiful pastoral setting, while 


actually only a few blocks from downtown. 
Most of the individual floor plans varied ac- 
cording to some particular nesting or level 
change that Oglesby chose to effect. In addi- 
tion, the plans were minimalist in the use of 
partitions. Entries were often placed against the 
party wall, which soared unbroken from front 
to back, ending in a wall of glass framing the 
bucolic view. The disciplined plans were not 
without quirks. My bedroom had a bump in one 
corner about the size of a single bed, 30 inches 
high, to accommodate headroom for the stairs 
below. After moving in and puzzling over it for 
a few days, I added a piece to it and made it into 
an efficient workstation. My neighbor placed a 
futon on his for a sleepover guest. | am quite 
certain | would not have allowed myself to do 
such a thing on one of my projects but, in fact, 
the oddity allowed the tenant to figure out some- 
thing—to participate in the design, as it were. 
The construction of the building was not 
typical for apartments either. Floors and ceiling 
were exposed reinforced concrete while the 


party walls and exterior were eight-inch 
through-wall brick. The party-wall cells were 
filled with sand, making excellent sound barri- 
ers, a trick used by movie theaters today. Inte- 
rior partitions were only two and a quarter 
inches thick—a composition of steel channels, 
plasterboard, and thin-coat plaster. The kitch- 
ens had a space-age-looking unit that contained 
a sink, range, and dishwasher, all under a stain- 
less steel top. Everything seemed to be selected 
to take the least possible space. 

Jim Wiley, Bud's life-long partner at the 
Oglesby Group, recalls, “The building was very 
horizontal, even the plan was horizontal. In 
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2 The building was 
nestled among trees. 


1 The party wall at 
4525 Congress 
extended unbroken 
from entrance to rear 3 balcony on parking 


glass wall. side 


apartment or townhouse design, there is always 
a need to make space seem bigger than it is. We 
architects know all the tricks to do this, such as 
skylights and vaulted spaces. The unique thing 
about 3525 was that is did it horizontally—pull- 
ing you toward the creek.” 

3525 Congress was for years a favorite haven 
to many design professionals for both work and 
residence. Many of those who lived and worked 
in the building speak with warm memories of 
the place. Dallas architect Max Levy was one of 
the building's residents. He says, “I think it was 
the best thing Bud ever did. It was a building 
that could change the way you thought about 
living in Dallas, and there aren’t many buildings 
you can say that about.” 

Wally Boyd and Dick Heiderich, partners in 
one of Dallas’s aldest and most respected land- 


scape architecture firms, lived at 3525 Congress 
for more than 20 years. Boyd remembers loving 
the building so much that they moved in before 
it was even finished, Heiderich says, “It made liv- 
ing in Dallas possible. The simplicity of the build- 
ing gave it an eastern Asian or Scandinavian qual- 
ity. The way the boxes stepped in and out with re- 
spect for the creek also gave it a sense of privacy.” 

Woody Wood, who lived there for a number 
of years until its demise, says he actually grieved 


when the building came down. “I had never 
lived in a space designed by an architect before, 
and I found it really enhanced my spirit.” 

As I interviewed these former residents of 
3525, as well as others who are not mentioned, 
there was a recurring theme that surprised me. 
There were memories of gvrour—all kinds. I 
began to ask myself if there could have been a 
connection with the architecture and lust... 
something that made people lose their inhibi- 
tions. Maybe it was the fact that you were in 
this concrete and brick box, which felt com- 
pletely private because of the lack of any sound, 
despite the fact that you were only eight inches 
from another unit. This beautifully framed 
floor-to-ceiling view of the creek, trees, and 
limestone, with no other buildings in sight, 
then enhanced this feeling of privacy. Was it 
perhaps like Rousseau’s painting The Dream or 
one of Cezanne’s paintings of the bathers? 
Could people have felt transported and forgot- 
ten convention for a while? 

So how is it that a building thar won state 
and local design awards, by one of Dallas’s most 
distinguished architectural firms and revered by 
the design community, met its demise? Is there 
anything to be learned? 

Unlike many architects, Bud Oglesby was 
good with money. He laughingly told me once 
about an IRS agent who had audited him many 
times te no avail. In frustration he said, “Mr. 
Oglesby, could you tell me how you have accu- 
mulated so much with so little?” Oglesby was 
acquisitive of beautiful sites and he held on to 
them. Originally, he was only the architect of 
3525 Congress but, during the project, he 
bought out the owner. 3525 Congress was the 
beginning of an assemblage of properties that 
he accumulated over a period of years in the 
heart of Oak Lawn. The property had a spring- 
fed creek, was covered with many beautiful 
trees, and was behind the Mansion Hotel, a 
luxury property developed in the early 1980s. 

After Bud died, his widow, Peggy, was cer- 
tain that she did not want to be a real estate 
landlord. Her expertise was investment. Real 
estate developers were quick to see the value of 
the 3525 property and offered to pay a pre- 
mium price for it. Peggy said that on more than 
one occasion she had seen Bud miss an oppor- 
tunity to make money because he could not take 
his architect's hat off. She did not intend to 
make that same mistake. She put no stipulations 
on the sale of the property. 


The building was razed and in its place is a 
high-rise residential building. There is no 
building on the exact spot where 3525 stood. 
Perhaps a sensitive developer could have spared 
the structure and worked it into the scheme, but 
it is my observation that any time a building 
finds itself on a property that is underdevel- 
oped, it is probably doomed. Developers are 
not expected to be altruistic. 

So now that the building and the architect 
are gone, what is left? 1 believe that they both 
left a legacy. 

The Oglesby Group is still here in the form 
of Oglesby/Green Architects, doing important 
work and still winning awards. Bud Oglesby 
and Jim Wiley (who is still active) founded a 
firm sensitive to design in the form of a studio 
practice. Young architects were given a chance 
to participate from beginning to end of a 
project—valuable experience for later starting 
their own firms. Joe McCall, project architect 
for many of the Oglesby Group's award-win- 
ning projects, is now a partner in the firm. 
Names of architects who have left the firm to 
start practices of their own keep popping up at 
design awards time—names like Max Levy, Ron 
Wommack, Dick Clark, and Frank Ryburn. 

Beyond Oglesby’s personal legacy is the 
legacy of the building itself, I believe that living 
in a fine piece of architecture does have an ef- 
fect. Living at 3525 Congress for six years cer- 
tainly had a profound influence on my life. It 
was there that] discovered that | like to live and 
work in the same environment, something I still 
enjoy today. My two-bedroom studio worked 
well for this purpose. 1 used the first floor as my 
architectural studio and lived above it, Euro- 
pean style, Clients were so taken with the space 
that they were often unaware that I lived there. 
No doubt every tenant who lived there has 
some memory that is special. it was a great 
place to wake up in the moming and see the sun 
coming through the trees onto the limestone, 
and hear the sound of the creek. 

When people and buildings are gone the 
memories of them sometimes become their 
form of immortality. Their spirits are found in 
other people and other places. I like to think of 
spirits and ghosts still lingering along the creek 
and in the trees. I believe that is a legacy worth 
remembering. Howard Glazbrook IIE 


Howard (Nick) Glazbrook is an architect practicing 
in Dallas. 
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SURVEY 


Corporate Care 


ARCHITECTURE As the current economic boom 
continues and unemployment shrinks, corpora- 
tions are looking for ways to attract new em- 
ployees and to retain employees they already 
have. One approach is to enhance the amenities 
offered to the employees: better food service, 
exercise facilities, on-site healthcare centers and 
credit unions, to name a few. Another kind of 


corporate-sponsored facility is also finding its 


2 3 


way onto the job site: the childcare center. 

Over the past decade, ROFDW Architects 
of Dallas has seen corporate childcare projects 
grow to more than 20 percent of its total 
workload. The firm has designed centers for 
Citibank, Motorola, USAA, and Household In- 
ternational, among others. One recent client 
was the Boeing Commercial Airplane Group. 

Mike Wells of ROFDW says that one of the 
first things needed to get a corporate childcare 
project off the ground is a “high-level champion 
in the corporation.” Boeing had just that, its 
chairman Phil Condit, who strongly supported 
the concept. 
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Boeing hired Nashville, Tenn.-based Corpo- 
rateFamily Solutions to evaluate the idea of 
providing company-sponsored childcare and to 
do initial planning. ROFDW had worked with 
CorporatePamily before and was soon involved 
in the design-build project; the Austin Com- 
pany, which had a partnered agreement with 
Boeing for all projects on the site, was the con- 
tractor and architect of record. 


SITE AND FLOOR PLAN 
1 ENTRANCE 
2 FAMILY RESOURCE 

CENTER 

3 CLASSROOM 
4 COMMONS AREA „~ 
5 CENTRAI. GALLERY 
6 OUTDOOR PAAY 


1 Each of school's 
three wings opens onto 
an outdoor play area. 


2 The commons area 
outside each group ol 
classrooms provides a 
place for indoor play 


3 A window from the 
hall into each 
classroom provides a 
place for parents to 
observe unnoticed. 


The first task was deciding where to build. 
After evaluating a total of 15 sites at two Se- 
attle-area campuses, the choice was a site at 
Boeing’s plant in Everett, an area with a lack 
of high-quality, reasonably priced daycare. 
The enormous Everett campus is home to 
27,000 employees. It is also home to the larg- 
est building by volume in the world, a gigan- 
tic hanger where Boeing assembles the 
company’s wide-body jet aircraft. The child- 
care center was sited away from the manufac- 
turing environment, for both practical and 
aesthetic reasons, Wells says. The next step 
was convincing a “company built on engi- 


necring” that the childcare center should be 
something more than “an efficient machine.” 

The 22,0c00-square-foot facility, which can 
serve 208 children from infancy through pre- 
school, is nestled in the forest at the edge of the 
Everett campus. ROFDW worked with the 
Boeing human resources organization and 
CorporateFamily to develop the basic plan. 
Many of the organizational principles are de- 
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proect The Bocing Family Center, Everett, Wash. 
cunt Boeing Commercial Airplane Group 

ARCHITECT The Austin Company, Renton, Wash. 
CHILDCARE DESIGN ARCHITECT ROFDIV Architects, Dallas 
conmaacton The Austin Company 

consuttants Coughlin Porter Lundeen (civil); Richard 
Carathers Associates (landscape); Anas Design 
Associates, Inc. (food service) 
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rived from CorporateFamily guidelines, Wells 
says, which themselves reflect the recommen- 
dations of the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC), 
which conducts a voluntary accreditation pro- 
cess for childcare programs. 

Ac Everett, the children are separated by age 
into three wings, cach organized around a com- 
mons area for group activities and indoor play. 
Each wing opens onto its own age-appropriate 
outdoor play area. All classrooms have an area 
outside from which parents and others can ob- 
serve. In addition, the center includes a Family 
Resource Center that sponsors programs to 
reach Boeing employees who may not have a 
child at the center. 

Boeing employees pay a market rate for the 
childcare at the center. Boeing provides the 
building and maintenance and pays Cor- 
porateFamily a fee for running it. 

Susan Williamson 


Deserving Tribute 


The Galveston That Was 

by Howard Barnstone 

Rice University Press (Houston, 1996) 
231 pages, $45 hardcover 


Galveston Architecture Guidebook 

by Ellen Beasley and Stephen Fox 

Rice University Press and Galveston Historical 
Foundation (Houston, 1996) 

275 pages, $17.95 paperback 


The Alleys and Back Buildings of Galveston 
by Ellen Beasley 

Rice University Press (Houston, 1996) 

200 pages, $39.95 hardcover 


BOOKS The dredging of the Ship Channel and 
opening of the Port of Houston in 1914 sig- 
naled the imminent demise of Galveston’s 
maritime economy, barely a decade after the 
hurricane of 1900 nearly flushed the island 
city back into the Gulf of Mexico. In that 
short interval, the city had miraculously re- 
stored itself, building the seawall, raising the 
level of the eastern half of the island by six 
feet, and rebuilding thousands of structures 
reduced to tinder by the storm. And then it 
becarve stranded in time. Few places in this 
country contain such a consistent built envi- 
ronment from such a short period. 

Decades of economic decline and decay 
from the coastal climate and benign neglect 
were touchingly observed by Howard 
Barnstone and his ace photographers Henri 
Cartier-Bresson and Ezra Stoller in The 
Galveston That Was, first published in 1966. 
Predating the preservation movement and 
any postmodernist interest in historic style, 
this seminal book was itself nearly lost to time 
until republished last year. By now, the “was” 


May/June 
couples 


work 


marriage 


has become even more poignant as many of 
the structures Barnstone noted have since 
vanished and a tourism-generated gentility 
has covered much of what remains in coats of 
dubiously colored paint (lead-free, of course). 
The book is a work of timeless art like the 
city itself, with its many photographs redo- 
lent of a misty past. 

The team of Ellen Beasley and Stephen Fox 
has dutifully documented a large portion of 
what has endured in the Galveston Architecture 
Guidebook, Although numerous articles and 
catalogs have described the island's architecture, 
this is the first comprehensive architectural 
guide, and comprehensive it is, containing 720 
major and minor treasures. Along with precise 
photographs, each entry contains a wealth of 
information on architectural typologies and ra- 
tionales, and cultural notes on the owners and 
builders. It would take a lifetime of weekends 
just to walk the steamy, shady streets, this guide 
in hand, marveling at how much was created in 
a short time in a small place. 

Fleshing out the city’s social history, Ellen 


Beasley’s The Alleys and Back Buildings of 


Galveston delves into the lives and stories of the 
classes who lived behind the “front house,” 
slaves, servants, tenants, small business owners, 
Exploration of the humble typologies of sheds, 
stables, cottages, and garage apartments clus- 
tered along the alleyways leads to an under- 
standing of urban social and physical complexi- 
ties seldom confronted by the standard archi- 
tectural histories. 

This heady trio of tomes documents the cre- 
ation, decline, and rebirth of a city with sensi- 
tivity, skill, and passion. Galveston deserves it. 

Gerald Moorbead, FAIA 


Gerald Moorhead is a TA contributing editor: 
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MARKE 


4 professional corporation providing 
consulting and design services in 
acoustics, sound, noise control, audio 


visual and videa systems 


Bill Haddon 
Chris Williams 


Wrightson, Johnson, 


Haddon & Williams, Inc. 
13714 Gamma Rod, Sutte 110 


Dallas, Texas 7524-4 
972 934-3700 
FAX 972 934-3720 


Circle 212 on the reader inquiry card 


WORRELLDESIGNGROUP 


houston/daltias 


Houston: (713) 784-0290 
Datlas: (972) 239-9180 
e-mail; nvorrell(@phoenix.net 
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FOODSERVICE CONSULTANTS 


Representative Client Markets: 


Corporate + Healthcare + Educational + Correctional + Hospitality 
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Architect - Designer - Engineer 


HP PLOTTERS 


Buy/Sell/Lease A-E Size Plotters, Printer, Scanner 
TechLogic, Inc. (sales@techlogic.com) 
281-721-0700 281-721-0777 fax 
Circle 59 on the reader inquiry card 


WHAT ITS WORTH 


Flooring * Treads & Risers 
Dimensional Lumber 


EXAS ANTIQUE HEART PINE 


Circle 87 on the reader inquiry card 


Real Wood for Real Texans 


Supplier of native Texas woods. Mesquite, Pecan and many other custom- 
milled varieties, including Cypress, Cedar, Walnut, Cherry, Maple, and Oak 


Available for your next project: Custom Flooring, 
Doors, Manties, Furniture, Lumber, and Beams z 


Texas Woods, Inc. 


Call David Miller today: 800-687-1779 
tax 512-303-7187 email mesquite@bastrop.com 
http: //agrinet.tamu.edu / forest / tx-woods 


Circle 40 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARKETPLACE 


Leo j. Galletta, Ph.D., PE. 
Senior Vice President 


Stones from Brazil, India, China, and U.S. 


TT/ET 


Thornton-Tomasetti / Ellisor -Tanner Engineers 


Dallas and Houston Inventories 


Call John Banks 


PERFORMANCE CLAY PRODUCTS 


Fax (972) 234-1041 


Toll free 1-888-705-2494 
Circle 52 on the reader inquiry card 
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I UNDERWRITING SPECIALISTS. INC 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU, RPLU, President 
Registered Professional Liability Underwriter 


P.O. Box 160190, 3811 Bee Caves Road, Suite 108 
Austin, Texas 78716-0190 
512-328-8395 1-800-880-1019 Fax 512-328-9121 


Circle 72 on the reader inquiry card 


12750 Merit Drive 
Suite 602, LB-7 
Dallas, TX 75251 
Tel: 972 387-8393 
Fax: 972 387-8406 


Circle 25 on the reader inquiry card 


Kelly-Moore Introduces Three New 
Environmentally Friendly Products 


Enviro-Cote incorporates the latest in paint tech- 
nology to create an odorless, zero-VOC alternative 
to conventional interior finishes. Ideal for homes, 
medical, schools, and occupied office areas. 
Available in a primer, flat, satin and semi-gloss. 
Kel-Aqua is an innovative, waterborne Interior 
wood finishing system. This system of stain, seal- 
er and finishes is low-VOC, an alternative to tradi- 


tional lacquer. DuraPoxy is a low-VOC, water- 
borne, stain resistant, single component, scrub- 
bable paint that is ideal for medical, educational, 
hospitality, and residential use. Color questions? 


KELLY- MOORE 


(1-888-562-6567) 
Circle 118 on the reader inquiry card 
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HOOVER & KEITH INC. hgk 


Consultants in Acoustics 


ZIN > Architectural and Building Acoustics 

ANY SIZE > Mechanical System and HVAC Noise Control 
STEEL * ALUMINUM M > Sound Reinforcement and A/V System Design 

WOOD « BRASS > Experience dating back to the mid-1950’s 
STAWLESS Professional Engineers 
supped ia a Compete National Council of Acoustical Consultants 
Institute of Noise Control Engineering 

P’ 11381 Meadowglen, Suite I Phone: (281) 496-9876 

i Houston, TX 77082 Fax: (281)496-0016 

z 


Circle 224 on the reader inquiry card 


Unit or Kit 
$425 & up 


Stock for 
Fast Shipping 
Free Brochure 


Toll Free p i 
1-800-231-0793 4166 Pinemont 


Fax 1-713-680-2571 Houston, Tx 77018 
Circle 39 on the reader inquiry card 


Award-winning 


fabricator for 
award-winning 
DAVID C. YORK . 7 
projects 


AIA/SCES TRAINING FACILITY 
AUTODESK*ENCAD*KINETIX 


cao GRAPHICS vit EoOTtA 


York Metal Fabricators, Ine. 


ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - BRASS 
GLASS RAILS - PIPE RAILS - PICKET RAILS - CUSTOM HANDRAILS 
800-255-4703 27 N.E. 26th St. (73105) 


405-528-7495 P.O. BOX 18149 
FAX 405-528-7426 OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73154 


CALL TOLL FREE 


Circle 72 on the reader inquiry card 


U Autodesk 


INFOMART ENCAD 


Circle 92 on the reader inquiry card 
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BRE Pelton Marsh Kinsella 


Consultants in Acoustics, Theatre, Television 
and Audio/Visual Design 


Howard X. Pelton, PE. Jack P Hagler, ASTC 
Christopher "Topper" Sowden, PE. David E. Marsh 


1420 W. Mockingbird Lane, Suite 400 Dallas, Texas 75247 
(800) 229-7444 (214) 688-7444 Fax (214) 951-7408 


Circle 81 on the reader inquiry card 


JACK EVANS & ASSOC., INC. | 


ENGINEERED 
VIBRATION 
Acoustic & 
Noise 
SOLUTIONS 


¢ Architectural Acoustics 

¢ Environmental Noise 

e Mechanical Noise and 
Vibration Control 

* Sound Isolation/Privacy 

¢ Structural Vibration 


5806 Mesa Drive, #380 
Austin, TX 78731 
512/371-0800 
Fax / 371-0825 
evanajb@io.com 


Circle 54 on the reader inquiry ard 


vs Southern Pine Shakes 


e Age to a beautiful silver gray 
© Energy efficient 
e Affordable 


e 50-year warranty against insects and decay 


zy 
La 


Call for more information and a free brochure: 


Superior Shakes of Texas, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 405, Willis, TX 77378 
(800) 635-0573 Fax: (409) 856-1794 


Circle 209 on the reader inquiry card 


TERES a Made in 


POGLASSBLOGK 


PRODUCTS 


Wholesale and Contractor Sales 
of PC GlassBlock and Accessories 


The Glass Block Shop can 
meet your design goals _ 
with Pittsburgh 

Corning’s versalile, | 
exciting range of 


America 


glass block styles, 
patterns, and special 


shapes. Enjoy friendly, 
knowledgeable service 


Glass Block Shop, ‘Inc. 


Master Distributor 
(972) 243-7343 » (800) 777-2107 
Fax (972) 243-3666 


http://www.cybernetsol.com/glass 
Dallas + San Antonio * El Poso ® Oklahoma City 
Circle 104 on the reader inquiry card 
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SURVEY 


Spread the Word 


JOURNEY Public appreciation and understanding 
of architecture in northeast Texas has a new 
champion: a permanent exhibit established by 
the Gregg County Historical Museum in 
Longview entitled “Architecture in Texas.” The 
project is expected to raise the visibility of the 
state’s architectural heritage to a wide range of 
the region’s population, including the many 
school children who will tour the exhibit. 
Housed in the 1910 Everett Building that 
is the museum’s home, the exhibit features 
four components: two educational segments, 
the first a primer on the elements of architec- 
tural style, and the second an examination of 


2 


residential styles in Texas, as well as a retro- 
spective of the work of Longview native B.W. 
Crain, Jr., FAIA. 

Crain was a graduate of the University of 
Texas and Harvard, where he studied under 
Walter Gropius. He was a principal in the 
firm of Wilson Morris Crain (subsequently 
C/A Architects) of Houston and Longview 
and was prominent in the design of many 
projects across the state, notably the Astro- 
dome, the Kelsey-Seybold Clinic, and 1 Shell 
Plaza, all in Houston, and the University of 
Texas Special Events Center in Austin. Crain 
was instrumental in establishing the charter 
of the Northeast Texas Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects (AIA) in 1957 and 
served as its first president. 

The fourth element in the exhibit is an on- 
going lecture series on architecture and related 
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issues. In 1997 the series featured Wayne Bell, 
FAIA, of the University of Texas presenting an 
overview on the evolution of architectural styles 
in ‘Texas. David Woodeock, FAIA, of Texas 
A&M University, addressed indigenous forms 
in “What Shapes Buildings?” East Texas native 
Overton Shelmire, FAIA, combined viewpoints 
on urban architecture with comment on the 
work of B.W. Crain. 

The musuem’s 1998 lecture series, currently 
underway, includes Nancy Volkman, associate 
professor of landscape architecture at Texas 
A&M University, presenting a survey of historic 
landscapes; Carolyn Peterson, FAIA, Ford 
Powell & Carson Architects of San Antonis, 
talking about the firm's work on the Texas State 
Capitol restoration; and William R. Sargent, 
curator, Peabody-Essex Museum in Salem, 
Mass., discussing Chinese trade influences on 
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the architectural canon, 
Mies van der Rohe and 
Frank Loyd Wright, as 
well as Winston Churchill, 


1 Texas residential styles 
are described with 
photos of local examples. 


2 The display features 
quotes from heroes of 3 entrance plaque 
western garden architecture. 

The exhibit received support from the AIA 
Northeast Texas Chapter, with assistance from 
members Gerald Bratz and Mike Hawkins. 


Jeff Potter 


Jeff Potter is an architect practicing in Longview. 
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Glass Blocks Mortarless Shas 


BLOKUP ADVANTAGES 


¢ Design versatility: systems for 
curved, stepped or straight walls 


* Ease of block assembly 

e Predictable finished quality 

¢ Faster installation 

« Lower installed cost 

+ Mechanical connections 

¢ Metal beams in all horizontal joints 


3 way weathertight: silicone 
inside, silicone front and rear seals 


-> lokUp mortarless glass 

block installation system 
atl for Weck Glass Block is a 
metal network adaptable to any-size 
opening using cither standard 
or thinline glass block in all 
sizes ayailable as well as radius 
shapes. BlokUp design versatility 
allows; 1.) framed preassembled 
or assembied-on-site system, 
2.) radius walls as tights 12 inches 
or expanded to custom fit almost 


any requirement - vincluding 


serpentine walls, 3.) ability to mix 


modular sizes and 4.) unmatéhed 

limitations of a maximum heightof NJ O RT H * A M E RI C A N 
20 fect and maxintum width 10 feet, ; : i 

A A For more specific information be T. l le E & S T O N. E : 


call 800-713-1333, To a L HOUSTON e DALLAS « SAN ANTONIO » 800¢71 3° 1333 
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Breaking trends with tradition. : 


EIFS damaged by hail in 
Fort Worth. 
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hen new products perform, you are pleased. When they fail, you are 
disappointed. A material that may not hold up to Texas-sized hail, high winds, moisture damage, 
a kid's baseball, or even a pesky woodpecker is strongly promoted by our competition. Exterior 
Insulation and Finish Systems (EIFS) have grabbed the attention of architects and owners alike, 
but can you rely upon the permanence of this product over a long period of time? > You can be 
sure that you are providing a quality exterior cladding material for your client when you design 
with Acme Brick. Brick, the beautiful natural insulator, will be around long after fake~stucco has 
been replaced, and brick will look as well for thousands of tomorrows as it looks today. 
Acme Brick, traditional durability that never goes out of style. 
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Visit us on the internet: http://www.acmebrick.com 
Check the phone directory to contact your local Acme Brick Company sales office, Or call 1-800-792-1234, extension 365. 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 


